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Queen Isabella's Marriage -------+ 8 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue solution of the Spanish marriage question has raised a com- 
motion in Spain, and also, it appears, in divers diplomatic minds 
in London and Paris. The union of Queen Isabella with her 
cousin Don Francisco has sunk to a subordinate interest in com- 

ison with the match between the Infanta Luisa and the Duc de 
Montpensier. The publication of the bans between those two 
engaging young people threatens to kindle the blaze of war. 
The Spanish dislike the French with all the intensity of neigh- 
bourly dissension ; they will not tolerate the idea that a cadet of 
the house of Orleans should possess a Spanish Princess, and they 
have declared war against him. The national papers have raised 
a doubt, on constitutional grounds, whether the marriage would 
be legal. Mr. Bulwer, it is averred, has protested against the 
match on diplomatic grounds; and it is understood that he is 
supported by Lord Palmerston. It is even said that the British 
Government will interfere to prevent the wedding: this at least 
must be a mistake. 

Even supposing that the occasion were sufficient to justify in- 
tervention, it is not clear on what point the interference could be 
made to turn, or in what way it could be carried into effect. 
Would the British Government complain, and submit ?—A truly 
ridiculous position. Are they prepared to go to war?—Where 
would they find the money, where the imperative reasons for war 














which would reconcile the English people to be taxed for med- | 


dling in a Spanish affair? Would they take a middle course, and 
exclude either of the offending nations, France or Spain, from 
commercial intercourse with this country’—A Ministry who 
should resort to such a measure, on such a pretext, would not re- 
main long in power. Intervention seems inevitably to result in 
the dilemma of helpless complaint or war. 

The day is passing by when statesmen were suffered to inter- 
fere in the affairs of foreign countries on purely diplomatic views. 
There must be some practically tangible reasons for it. Dogmas 
are going out of use, and the English public is no longer to be 
conjured into acquiescence by the mystical “ balance of power” 
which has cost us so much. 


| widely, that it would be more impossible for them to agree than 
for England with either. If it is not for human knowledge to 
pronounce absolute impossibility, it is at least quite certain that 
the union of France and Spain must be long posterior to the age 
of the Infanta Luisa or her children—altogether beyond the scan 
of living calculation. 

If diplomatists, therefore, were to interfere in this Spanish 
marriage, they would proceed only upon their own abstract 
theories and fussy system of bringing their self-importance in- 
to play. That any English statesman could go the length of 
talking about war in such a case, is, as Lord Melbourne would 
say, “the maddest proposition that ever entered the brain of 
man”; and if Lord Palmerston were really taken so unwell, no 
doubt his colleagues would see to his being placed in safety. 





Government interference is invoked by certain British residents 
in Madeira, who have been placed in jeopardy by the indiscreet 
zeal of a countryman. Some time ago, Dr. Kalley, a medical 
man who joins to his worldly calling the vocation of missionary, 
drew upon himself and his proselytes the anger of the Roman 
| Catholic inhabitants and authorities; but the British officials in- 
| terceded, and Dr. Kalley was released from prison. He has not 
been made more discreet, but has again provoked the wrath of 
the islanders, insomuch that he has been forced by a popular 
_ tumult to take refuge on board an English steamer and sail for 
| the West Indies. Armed protection is demanded for the British 

who remain; but there does not appear to be sufficient proof of 

its necessity. The native proselytes seem to be in some peril ; 
| but how could English authority be exerted in their behalf? Dr. 
| Kalley did not obey the local authorities, and can scarcely com- 
plain if he suffer inconvenience ; still less could the English Go- 
vernment undertake the protection of his converts. While vio- 
lating the ecclesiastical polity of the island, he was not incul- 
cating the particular form of faith officially maintained by the 
English Government—he is not, we believe, a member of the 
Church of England. The British officials can hardly aid the at- 
tempt to force the Kirk of Scotland upon the constituted authori- 
ties of Madeira, or even toleration for it. 








When substantial news is failing, the Indian “ news-writers,” 
eager to do suit and service in their places, make up for the de- 
ficiency by reports, easily manufactured in that distant land. Poli- 
tically there is no event: the cholera in Scinde is dying away ; 
the Governor-General provokingly remains at Simla. The pre- 
sent offers nothing to report; but there is the unfailing and in- 
exhaustible future; and accordingly, we have abundant rumours, 
| anticipations, and calculations of troubles to happen hereafter in 

the Punjaub, of recurring disease in Scinde, et cetera. So far as 
resent appearances can be trusted, India is quite tranquil—for 


| fndia. 


Queen Victoria has just completed a second pleasure-voyage in 








Nor will it blindly assent to the | her yacht, which bore also her husband and children. Jersey, 


opposite dogma of “ nonintervention.” If British interests, in neu- | Devonshire, and Cornwall, have rejoiced in the Royal presence, 


quarters, are threatened with direct injury by the act of any 
foreign country, or by the concurrent act of two foreign states, 
then it is a duty to interfere, even in the absence of positive hos- 
tility. Or interference may be justified by the invitation of a 
foreign state expressly asking aid and protection. But here no 


and have been moved to delight in proportion to the remoteness 
of such a chance. Jersey was excited to an intensity highly 
amusing to the still sober bystanders. Under the visitation, every 


| form even of ordinary existence became supernaturally vivid and 


of momentous importance. Queen Victoria was of course a 



































British interest is at stake, except by the most remote and forced | beatific vision ; her smiles were watched and appropriated with an 
constructions: there is no invitation. We have no title to obstruct | audacity extenuated only by the sacred fervour of the appro- 
the free and spontaneous act of the constituted Spanish Govern- | priators,—as the stealers of relics are not counted among common 
Ment, noreven the act to which that Government may be per- | perpetrators of larceny : thus, the folks of the Jersey News office 
suaded, because we guess at some untoward future results. The | took to themselves a share of the smiles distributed by the Royal 
presumption is that some day the Duc de Montpensier’s wife | countenance, a special recognition was set down to “ Miss Gibbs,” 
might succeed to the throne of Spain; or, by a still more remote | and soon. But everybody else was electrified into a higher state 
ay, their progeny might succeed to the throne of both | of being by the august presence—even the postilions are recorded 
pain and France. What then? A junction of the two! by name, and the perspiration of the Bailly and Jurats is em- 
thrones may be considered impossible; and were it to be- | balmed in history. All this is amusing enough—it is bathos top- 
come imminent, abundant opportunity to interfere would arise. | pling headlong from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
But the mere fact that a future Sovereign of Spain may have a No ridicule of extraneous circumstances, however, can make 
French consort has in it nothing to alarm. the international | Queen Victoria’s sea-voyaging other than a sensible amusement, 
relations of Western Europe, now-a-days, are determined more by | It brings her acquainted with the several parts of her dominions ; 
its peoples than by the individuals who happen to sit upon the | it well suits the genius, pleases the feelings, of a maritime peo le ; 
thrones. Even in the days of Louis the Fourteenth and arbi- | and it bears the young princes out into the midst of healthful 
trary power, the project of the Family Compact was a perfect | breezes. Such amusements are in favourable contrast with man 
failure. Since that time, Spain, France, and England, have seen | that have been used to beguile royal ennui. Louis the Fourteent 
extraordinary changes ; in all, the people have acquired a larger | played with vice and the fate of kingdoms; our Charles the 
share of power; in all, even in Spain, the people are not a thing | Second left the kingdoms alone that he might bestow the more 
to be disposed of by the ruler like a flock of sheep: though the | time on the other toy. Louis the Fifteenth had his harem ; Louis 
constituted authorities may shape any special act of official po- | the Eighteenth lived in a round of eating. Anne of England 
licy, the slow but weighty engine of public opinion directs the | played at equality with her attendants, and quarrelled with them 
general policy of the nation. Now France and Spain differ so | for taking liberties. Elizabeth played the fool with Essex, and 
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killed him for playing the fool with her. George the Fourth | Prince Albert’s arm, with Colonel Dixon on her right and Colonel Frazer on her 


played at making gilt paper boxes, at tailoring, at being a petit 
maitre. Queen Isabella of Spain sits at butcherly bull-fights, or 
lives secluded in her palace. Royal amusements are usually be- 
low the average in taste and sense. 
stakes with the sea, winning health and honest pleasure. 





The mutual advances of the Whigs and Repealers in Ireland pro- 
ceed most favourably for a “ compact alliance.” The correspond- 





Queen Victoria plays for | 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


ence of the Lord Chancellor with the Repeal Magistrates, once | 


dismissed now reinstated, is a series of billets-doux. Mr. O’Con- 


Lord Besborough’s is—to be. 
Normanby—now no longer in the Ministry—undertake to sneer 
at his “claptrap gaol-deliveries,” and readily vouch for the 
superiority of the 


This last trait of Irish political morality is rather disgusting.| “1 : : ; ; 
| ' f- | militiamen, immediately her Majesty had passed, left the ranks, and followed 


However, the reconcilement of the Repeal leaders with the oft- 
cials is a fortunate circumstance, conducing to the tranquillization 
of Ireland ; and we are glad enough to see it brought about, in 
spite of the bad taste that disfigures the process. 





Had the misgivings as to the necessity of Government inter- 
ference to aid the Irish in meeting the calamity of the potato 
crop not already been routed, they would be so by the multiply- 


ing reports of suffering which continue to come in from all parts. | 
If the visitation had been left to work out its own effects, great | 


numbers of the Irish people would have been actually starving, 
and desperation would have dissolved the bonds of society. As it 
is, reliance for order is placed solely in the Ministerial measures 
of relief. The tokens of a refusal to pay rent are repeated: they 
are now mere signs of the fiercer spirit that might have ruled. 
Meanwhile, the landlords avow themselves quite incompetent to 


cope with the emergency: were they left alone, Heaven help the 


country! Lord Mountcashel says they are too poor: their estate 
are so burdened, that a man with a nominal income, say of 
10,000/., really has but 4,000/.; a state of pauperism which utterly 
prevents his borrowing money to improve his estates. Money, 
say the landlords, ought not to be lent, but given to them. By 
their own showing, the landlords are incompetent to possess their 


| 
| 
| 


resent Viceroy’s quiet rule—that is to be. | priety— 


| left, her Majesty ascended as far as the grand battery, above the well; where she 
| remained in conversation with Colonel Le Couteur, respecting the beauty of the 
scenery, jc. Prince Albert, accompanied by Colonels Dixon and Frazer pro- 
ceeded to inspect the banqueting-hall, King Charles’s room, William Prynne’s 
cell, and then went to the very top of the Castle; where he appeared to admire the 
scenery, and made inquiries respecting the various objects in sight, such ag 
Prince’s Tower, and the rocks which lie between France and Jersey, (Ecrehos 

and whether it was an island, &c. The Royal Consort then returned, and join . 


| her Majesty; who, in the mean time, had been viewing the coast of France through 


a telescope. The Royal = soon descended the steps, and entered the crypt of 
St. George’s Chapel; and the Prince viewed the statue of the Virgin Mary,” 
“On reaching the Warder’s, Colonel Dixon presenting the visiters’ book, her 


nell casts off Smith O’Brien, not without a sigh; and declares | Majesty desired her CReniation to insert her name; and it was done as followse 
( | § Se BY > Her Maiesty > en visite c. ae »? 
that there never was such a Government for Ireland as that which | ©“! LOGS Se Seigesty Che uses vised Eide enatle. 


The quondam adulators of Lord | 


“ The young ladies now sang the national anthem; when her Majesty bowed 
and smiled, and returned to her carriage.” gba 

The return was by a different route. Towards the conclusion, eager 
curiosity seems to have been gratified somewhat at the expense of pro- 

‘* The crowd was immense, and increased every moment. In Caledonia Place, 
the crowd in the train, and encircling the royal carriage on every side. Officers 
seeing that all control was lost over the men, also abandoned their posts; and 
this state of things continued the whole way to the New Harbour, where her 
Majesty was to reémbark. All were péle-méle—cfiicers, soldiers, some with 
fixed bayonets; and the rush of the crowd was so great, that those who were at 
their posts could not maintain their position, owing to the force of the current of 
the people.” 

The Royal party reémbarked; and on Friday morning the squadron 
weighed anchor for Falmouth. 

The Prince of Wales did not land: but an anecdote of the possible- 
future King is recorded— 

“ Shortly before the Victoria and Albert came to her moorings, the little Prince 
of Wales went on deck, dressed as a sailor: a glazed hat, checked shirt, the hand- 
kerchief round the collar tied in a sailor's knot, blue jacket, and white trousers, 
were his costume. The sailors gave the Royal sailor nine times nine; and when 
that was over, he ordered a glass of grog to * given to each of them.” 

The Royal squadron reached Falmouth on the evening of the 4th; but 
the Queen did not land. On the next morning, the fleet sailed to the 
Land's End, and returned to Mount’s Bay; where the Queen landed pri- 
vately, and walked over St. Michael's Mount. At an earlier period, Prince 


Albert went on shore at Penzance, to inspect the smelting-works of 
Messrs. Bolitho at Chyandour, and the Geological Museum of Cornwall. 


| A projected trip to Scilly was abandoned. On Sunday evening, the squad- 


| visited the United Mines, the Polberrow Mines, and Truro. 


own estates, and in point of fact are not the proprietors: therefore | 


it would be neither hard nor unjust to them if they were obliged 
to give up their nominal ownership, and transfer it to others who 
could convert the land to some more adequate use. 


The Court. 








Our narrative of the Queen's sea-voyage broke off with her arrival at | 


Jersey. The Royal squadron reached St. Helier’s on the Wednesday after- 
noon; but neither the Queen nor Prince Albert landed till the following 
morning. There was, however, a very brilliant illumination at night, with 
fireworks and bonfires on the heights. 
before noon on the Thursday, and was conducted with much magnificence. 
The chronicler of the pageant is amusingly particular— 

“The instant her Majesty's foot touched the steps,” says the Jersey News, “ deaf- 
ening huzzas rose on all sides; we never witnessed anything so remarkable: for 
the people seemed to know the very moment the Royal foot trod the Jersey soil as 
if by instinct, and long and protracted were the cheers. The band struck up 


The landing took place a little | 


On Monday morning, the Prince landed and 
In the after- 
noon, the Queen proceeded up the Fal, in the Fairy. After spending 
the night in the little harbour of Fowey, the Royal party relanded, and 
went to Restormel Castle and Mine, property of the Duke of Cornwall. 
Here preparations had been made for them to enter the mine: in an ore- 
cart, lined with green baize, the Queen and Prince were drawn by eight 
miners two hundred fathoms into the interior. Returned to Lostwithiel, 
the Queen received a loyal address from the inhabitants; and then put out 
to sea. The voyagers landed at Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, on Wed- 
nesday morning. 


ron returned to Falmouth. 


The Princess of Prussia and suite came to town from Cashiobury Park on 
Friday the 4th, sight-seeing. Under the guidance of the Prussian Minister, 
visits were paid to the Tower, the Thames Tunnel, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
the Palaces at Westminster, and Lambeth Palace. On Saturday, the Royal 


| party again left Cashiobury; and the Princess was taken to the Colosseum, 


| Conservative Clubs, and the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 


the national anthem in glorious -_ the young ladies singing it at the same | 
i 


time. A salute was fired by the Militia Artillery from the top of the hill, facing. 
Her Majesty, leaning on the arm of Prince Albert, was then conducted to the re- 
ception-room, for the purpose of receiving the address presented on behalf of the 
States and the Militia; but her Majesty having signified that she could not spare 
time to hear them read, they were committed to the care of the Lord Cham- 
berlain. In a minute after, her Majesty, still leaning on Prince Albert's arm, and 
followed by her suite, advanced through the vacant space, between the guard of 
honour. The people, just above, vociferous] rete, as her Majesty proceeded, 
all remaining uncovered in the presence of their Sovereign; who, as well as her 
Royal Consort, acknowledged the homage rendered them by frequent bowing. 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert and two Ladies in Waiting ascended the first 
carriage, which had four horses elegantly caparisoned; Athinson, who furnished 
the horses, and Dufries, being the jockies, and Burnham and Henley the 
grooms to hold the horses’ heads. ‘Two of her Majesty's Household rode in the 
dickey behind.” 


“Her Majesty was attired ina very plain manner; wearing a white bonnet 


lined with pink, with a feather; a green and white plaid dress; a scarlet and geld | 5,"". 
| Parliament. 


scarf; her parasol was of a deep mazarine blue. Her Majesty wore her hair plain; 
and had blended in her countenance an air of affable condescension and cour- 
teous dignity. The Prince was attired in a black coat, dark lavender trousers, 
and silk waistcoat of white ground varied with green flowers.” 

A procession was formed; comprising the principal dignitaries of the 
island, and including, among other illustrious personages, “ the Baillie, the 
Royal Commissioners, and the Jurats, all on foot.” Headed by Colonel Le 
Breton, it moved forward through triumphal arches and a profuse display 
of flags, even past the Jersey News office; “ where her Majesty looked up 
at the windows, and graciously smiled and bowed to the ladies.” 
pace, however, must have been somewhat too severe; for we find that, 
“ just before reaching the Robin Hood, the Baillie and Jurats appeared to 
be greatly fatigued, and covered with perspiration; they therefore got into 
carriages.” 


the Model Prison at Pentonville, the British Museum, the Reform and 
In the midst of 
the tour, the Princess was entertained at a déjetiner by Chevalier Bunsen; 
returning to Cashiobury in the evening. 


The Metropolis. 

The Lord Mayor held Courts of Thames Conservancy at Stratford and 
Greenwich, yesterday. Several cases connected with obstructions, en- 
crcachments, and nuisances on the Thames, were disposed of. 

The ungainly front of the Treasury and Home Office, says the Globe, 
which has so long offended the public eye, is at length to be removed. The 
front is to be pulled down, and one substituted in every way uniform with 
the improvements carried out by Mr. Barry on the front of the Privy 
Council Chamber and Board of Trade. The new portion will be of the 
same height as the South-west corner, where the sittings of the Privy Coun- 
cil are held; “ and when the building is thus completed, it will present one 
of the richest and most tasteful fronts of any building in the Metropolis.” 
The whole of the alterations are expected to be completed by the sitting ot 





. . . . . .5 eS 
The British Museum, which is ordinarily closed for the first week ot 
September, was reopened to the public on Thursday; the additional two 


| days of exclusion having been found requisite in order to complete various 


alterations in placing the contents of the Museum, consequent on the ex- 
tensive building enlargements. 

Several gentlemen are endeavouring to establish a club, to be called “ the 
Whittington Club,” for “ the operative portion of the middle classes “— 


| clerks, shopmen, and the like. The institution is to combine the advantages 


“ Approaching Government House, the Royal party were received by a guard | 


of honour presenting arms. They entered the avenue at twelve o'clock; which was 


The | 


lined with Chelsea pensioners in uniform; who appeared very well. Her Majesty's | 






led } pp iss Gibbs, sister of the Lieutenant-Governor; and the 
. 5 eas hy , "tt 

i2-Hot yo on to the village, but turned up the road to Mont 
Where it aprived about half-past twelve. Here the ceremony of 
m, and delivering the keys to her Majesty, took 
t lhem, the gates were unlocked; and they proceeded 
whee they zemained nearly half an hour. There were not above 

ne Capt. On reaching the second gate, her Majesty de- 
tage, /and walked in with Prince Albert and suite; nine 
jowers upon her path the whole way. 


stay here did not exceed three or four minutes, as she did not alight, but acknow- | 
1 agin . 


| Wexford, Waterford, and Wicklow Railway Company, 


| 


Still leaning on ' 


of a literary institute, a clubhouse, and a place of amusement. A numerous 
and respectable meeting was held at the Southampton Coffeehouse in ¢ han- 
cery Lane, on Tuesday,—Mr. W. Eyckelbosch in the chair,—to form the 
club; and a committee of thirty-two gentlemen was appointed to promote 
the enterprise. 


: : “ee ‘ } 
Captain Richardson, the Chairman of the Tenbury, Worcester, and Ludlow 
Railway Company, was brought up at the Mansionhouse on Wednesday, for _ 
examination on the charge of forgery which had been preferred against him, Mr. 


Clarkson and Mr. Wolfe appeared in his behalf. Mr. Skinner, a clerk in the 
of which the accused is & 


da note for 1,0002. from 
of England and get 
Witness went to 


director, stated, that one day in August last he receive 
Captain Richardson, with a request to take it to the Bank | 
five hundred sovereigns and 500/. in notes in exchange for it. W f 
the Bank of England and got it so exchanged; and afterwards delivered “~. an 
and notes to Captain Richardson, at the board-room, 3, Royal Exchange <4 
ings. A Bank of England clerk corroborated this. A number of. epee ry : ; 

osed to the manner in which the prisoner had changed portions of the gold t « 
fe received from the Bank for notes. He obtained notes from the London ane 
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County Bank for 8002 From the Bank of England he got notes for a similar 
amount; the porter who went for them giving Captain Richardson’s name and 
address. Two other sums of 2001. each were also thus changed. Mr. W illis, clerk 
in the banking-house of Smith, Payne, and Smiths, stated that a letter had been re- 
ceived by the house from Captain Richardson dated “Dublin, July 30, enc losing 
three bank post-bills for 100/. each, and requesting that the 3002. might be placed to 
his account. Mr. Samuel Fry, one of the solicitors to the Tenbury, Worcester, and 
Ludlow Railway Company, was next called; but Mr. € larkson objected to his exa- 
mination, on the ground that as he filled the situation of solicitor to the company, it 

of justice to ask him to reveal what had 















would be a violation of the first principles } t 
come to his knowledge in a professional capacity; after some discussion, Mr. Fry 
Thomas Stevenson, one of the directors of the railway com- 


was Withdrawn. Mr. 
. who had come tr 


when he attended meetings 





n Scotland to attend the examination, spoke to the days 
i He was present on the 7th J 
He had no recollection of s g any checks at that meeting, or at any of 
subsequent meetings. He re rembered receiving a letter from Mr. ! ulsford, 
abont June or July, enclosing three checks for his signature,—one for 1001, 
one for 20/., and one for 10. He signed those three chec 1 retz ed the m 
to Mr. Pulsford. The witness was shov n the check for 5,0001, upon whic h 

charge of forgery is raised, and was asked if the name, “ Thomas Stevenson,” + 
in his handwriting ? He believed it was. He gave the same answer respecting the 
checks for 1007. and 20/. my checks upon the 








the directors. 
















He never recollected signing ar 
house of Coutts and Co. which were not filled up. There were s 
the three checks sent him by Mr. Pulsford before he ved then— 
more. He never signed a check upon Coutts and Co. for 5,000/. 
after stating that he had seen blank chec ks signed by Mr. Stevenson, rej 
asked the witness if he had ever signed any blank checks? Mr. Ste 
steadily denied having done so on any occasion. : 

Mr. Clarkson addressed the Magistrates for the prisoner. He contended that 
there was not the slightest evidence, except some admissions of the accused, that 









7 























any alteration had been made in the « heck: there might have been a fraud, the 
signatures of Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Whitmore having been obtained to a blank 
check with a dishonest intention; but that did not constitute forgery. They 


should hold the prisoner to bail for fraud. 
Mr. Bush replied. Mr. Clarkson, he remarked, had truly stated that the evi- 
dence against the accused turned on his own declaration. It was the prisoner's 
own fault that he now stood charged with forgery; because when the affair was 
first discovered he had himself declared that a forgery must have been committed; 
and this, too, long before any charge against him was thought of, and when he 
had ample opportunity of examining the check r 









question. He contended 
fore, that the whole of the evidence should be taken together; and that the pri- 
soner’s statement that the 10. cheek must have been altered to 5,0002. was clearly 
admissible against himself. He asked for a remand, that more evidence might be 
obtained. 

Mr. Fry was then examined as to the efforts which had been made to secure the 
attendance of Mr. Whitmore. He stated that he had done everything he could 
in order to find out where Mr. Whitmore was; but all that he had been able to 
discover was, that he was somewhere on the Continent. Mr. Bush said he did not 
wish to cast any imputation on Mr. Whitmore, but he must say publicly, that if 
the reports that had appeared in the newspapers would not produce him, any 
powers which might be possessed by him or by the Court would fail to have that 
effect. 


Ultimately, the prisoner was remanded till next Friday. 


















At the Thames Police-oftice, on Saturday, John Hillard was b: 
examination cn a charge of wilful murder, he having sold berries of the deadly 
ightshade to various persons, and aman and child having died from eating them. 
Evidence was sndanel to show that the accused was cognizant of the poisonous 
nature of the fruit. Mr. Hiscox, who described himself as a druggist and medical 
botanist, said he had known the prisoner for five or six years, or more, as a herb- 
therer, and considered him one of the most astute herb-collectors iu England: 
was most accurate in collecting medical herbs. He could not be ignorant that 
the berries were poisonous. On the Magistrate’s asking Hillard if he would put 
any question to the witness, the prisoner said he was quite ignorant of the berry 
—. He understood roots and plants, and knew what was good and what 
was bad; but he really knew nothing about berries. He never icked berries for 
any herb-shop in his life. He ate as many as twelve of the berries on the day he 
sold a pint of them to Mr. Parker. They were as sweet as sugar, and as nice as 
honey. Mr. Ballantine—“ Was that after the young man in Whitechapel told 
you they were poisonous berries?” The prisoner—* No young man told me any- 
thing of the kind.” Joseph Lester, assistant to Mr. Hiscox, corroborated his em- 
—_ evidence. He saw the prisoner on the 15th of August, when he called at 
is master’s shop with two baskets; one contained berries, the other herbs. He 
asked the prisoner what berries he had in his basket; and he replied nettleberr 
The witness said, “ Do you call these nettleberries ?” and the man replied, “ T! 
are hockleberries.” Mr. Hiscox here stated that the fruit of the whortleber 
bilberry was very different in appearance from the deadly nightshade be 
was much larger. A young woman deposed to buying some of the berries 
the accused: he said they were hockleberries, and recommended them for tarts 
and pies. The prisoner was committed for trial, for the wilful murder of Thomas 
Parker and Samuel Jones. 
At Southwark Police-office, on Monday, two young 
tempting to rob two letter-carriers. When passing along l 
rougb, between two and three o'clock in the morning, the comp’ 
attacked by the prisoners and two other men, at the corner of Falcon Court. 
They were knocked down, kicked, and beaten while on the ground; and the watch 
of one was dragged from his fob, and would have been taken had it not been 
held by a strong guard-ch On the alarm being given that the “ crushers” 
(policemen) were coming, the prisoners ran away, but were subsequently taken 
into custody. The Magistrate committed the two robbers for trial; remarking, 
dew daring street-robberies had recently occurred on the South side of the 
s. 
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At the Worship Street Police-« 
the Magistrate's attention to a ve 
About half-past six o'clock that 


olting and wholesale outrage on the dead. 


morning, as he was passing a waste piece of 


ground situated over the Kingsland Road Bridge, by the side of the Regent’s Canal, | 


where rubbish was thrown, his attention was drawn to the spot by seeing a num 
ber of persons, who were raking over a large heap of rubbish that had just been 
shot. Je went up to them, and was iasnanandiioe to find that the heap con- 
sisted of nearly six cart-loads of pieces of coffins and human bones, some of which 
had the flesh still adhering to them. There was also a person's head with the 
hair on it, the face so little decomposed that it might be identified. The coffins 
very few of them been under ground, and some were almost new. The 
crowd, which consisted of the poor cottagers of the neighbourhood and their 
children, were busy in despoiling the coffins of the metal plates and handles, to 
sell them to the marine-store dealers; the wood they were taking home for their 
On making inquiry, he found that the stuff had been brought there but a 
short time before in some carts belonging to Mr. Gould, the dust-contractor of 
Shoreditch. The efflavium was dreadful. 
bles to proceed to the spot and inquire. 
’ Later in the day the officers made a report, corroborating Gardner's statement 
iM many particulars. They had found men busy burying the remains. One Po- 
liceman picked up a skull, . 
chief; this had been kicked about. He then went round to the marine-store 
shops in the neighbourhood, and discovered that above twenty jounds of metal 


ght up for final | 


Saturday, a man named Gardner called | 


the jaw of which had been tied up with a handker- | 


plates and handles had been disposed of. He also found a quantity of coffin- 
wood that had been removed to the houses of the poor people about the place, and 
broken up for fires. From appearances he should have thought that the coffins 
and bodies had also been broken up with pickaxes or spades. Little information 
ined from the proprietor of the ground or his labourers. A boy had 

stated, however, that the “thtf had been brought there that morning; and that he 
had broken up some of the coffins, many of which were nearly whole. He re- 
appear before the Magistrate without his master’s sanction, which was 
Mr. Broughton issued a summons to compef the lad to appear on 
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t day, and the investi- 
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ate was very busy with other matters on t) 


was not entered upon, though some communica 
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Mr. Kin owner of the ground, sent a not¢ he Magistrate, saying 
had allowed rubbish to be shot for the purpose of making a road, and he 
rretted that some pieces of decayed cofiins had been mixed with the stuff. Mr. 





Broughton directed that Mr. King and Mr. Gould should be summoned. 
Yesterday, two carters in the service of Mr. Gould, the dust-contractor, 
held to bail to answer for the nuisance at the Sessions. 
It is said that the coffins and remains of mortality were b 
in St. Matthew's Church, Friday Street. The date on one of the coffin 
18354; on another, 1838, 
Mr. Bra 


were 





rought from a vault 
-plates was 









ell, the arbitrator, has at length made his award in the case of the 
mind. He yr hibits any further burials or disturbance of the 

in certain parts of the churchyard, for ten years; directs that no coffin 
ipware be buried in any grave not deep enough to lie over the 
h coffin a thi of soil of tive feet; coffins to be buried one or 
l When a coffin has been buried one year, they 
There shall be a horizontal or lateral direction 
No coffin to be removed or 
rom the time of burial. 










ot five feet 
upper part 
more deep 1 
Shaui not bury over or 
one foot at least between coffins buried in the ground. 
n ly or part of any body, tor ten years ff 

This award is dated the 9th of May last.—Globe. 
he Middlesex Sessions, on Thursday, Policeman Broadbridge, of the G 
was tried for assaulting Mrs. Leah Welsh. The conduct of the constable 
, Mrs. Welsh is the wife of a tradesman in Lower Whitecross 
at the time far advanced in pregnancy. She deposed that she 
at night to get some beer, accompanied by another married woman; on 
her way, the defendant called out to her to “ move on,” addressing her as a “ com- 
mon w ” He afterwards treated her with much violence, tearing her clothes, 
and thru his nails into her flesh. He took her to the station-house, and 
having created a disturbance at the private door of Whitbread’s 
» constable of the night, however, al her to be discharged; and 
On her arrival there she was taken very ill, and vomited 
from Winchester, who witnessed the assault, confirmed parts 
The man was found guilty, and sentenced to one month’s 
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of this statement. 
imprisonmont in the House of Correction. 








John Smith, condemned to death for the murder of Susan Tolliday, at the 
Guildhall Coffeehouse, has been respited by the Crown, during pleasure. 
time since, nineteen brass howitzers were missed from Woolwich Arsenal ; 
ates of the Sappers and Miners employed in the establishment were sus- 
stolen them, and were apprehended; the evidence, however, did 
not warrant committal, and they were liberated. The Board of Ordnance then 
offered a reward of 100J, for the discovery of the thieves. It now turns out that 
the guns were not stolen at all; “they had been cast into a portion of the Nelson 
Monument, and through an error they were omitted to be entered in the official 
returns”! The two soldiers, who were discharged after a service of twenty-one 
years, have been restored to their appointments. 

An inquest has been held this week on the body of Mary Ann Jones, a girl of 
nineteen, lately an inmate of St. Pancras Workhouse, who drowned herself, it was 
alleged, from dread of cruel punishment and treatment in the workhouse. The 
i that the discipline of the establishment was very severe; that 
’ that a“ black hole” exists where inmates are confined 
and fed on bread and water; and that a place called a “ shed,” where refractory 
paupers are placed to work, is unhealthy. After two hours’ deliberation, the Jury 
returned this verdict—* We find that the deceased, Mary Anne Jones, drowned 
herself rather than return to the workhouse, she being driven to distraction by 
the thought of the treatment to which she would be subjected in the ‘ shed’; and 
we cannot separate without expressing our unanimous opinion that the discipline 
therein is unnecessarily severe.” 

A shepherd of Roehampton has died in St. George's Hospital from wounds in- 
flicted by a bull which he was attempting todrive from a field; the animal having 
made several thrusts at him, and then tossed him into the air. 

a very low tide on Sunday; and as the Venezuela, a large steamer, 
lown the river, for Havre, heavily laden, she grounded on the 
It remained in this position for two hours; but no apparent in- 
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The Probinces. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science holds its six- 
teenth annual meeting at Southampton. The town is full of visiters; yet 
the endeavours to secure lodgings at reasonable rates appear to have been 
quite successful, and the arrangements for the year’s meeting thus far 
seem to have given unmixed satisfaction. 

The public proceedings began at a mecting of the General Committee, in 
the Town-hall, on Wednesday; Sir John Herschell, the retiring President, 
in the chair. The minutes of the two last years’ proceedings having been 
confirmed, Colonel Sabine, General Secretary, read the annual report of the 
Council. It announced a very favourable reception of the suggestions 
| which had been made to Government, to the East India Company, and to 
Foreign Governments, on the subject of codperation in magnetic, meteoro- 
logical, and astronomical observations: they are to be continued effectively 
at Greenwich, Cape of Good Hope, Bombay, Madras, Paramatta, (New 
South Wales.) Toronto, St. Helena, in the Indian Seas, in the North Sea; 
and elsewhere by the Governments of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Bel- 
gium. Invitations for the following year had been received from Oxford, 
Norwich, and Swansea. Mr. Taylor, General Treasurer, read a statement 
of accounts: the receipts were 2,424/.; expenses, 2,549/.; and there was @ 
| balance of the Government grant amounting to 81/., after expending 553%. 
The officers of the different Sections were then appointed, with power to 
add heir number; as it was not known at present who would attend 
the meeting. ' Sectional Presidents are—A [Mathematics], Sir John 
Herschell; B [Chemistry], Dr. Faraday; C [Geology and Physical Geo- 
graphy], Mr. Leonard Horner; D [Zoology and Botany], Sir John Ri- 
chardson; E [Physiology], Professor Owen; F [Mechanics], the Rever- 
end Professor Willis. On the motion of Sir Roderick Murchison, Prince 
| Albert was elected first and sole honorary member of the Association. 

The several Sections met on Thursday, to continue their sittings daily. 

On Thursday, there was the first general meeting of the Association. 
It was held in the Victoria Assembly Room, at half-past eight o'clock. 
' Prince Albert was present; several persons distinguished in seience or in 
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rank, and about four hundred ladies and gentlemen—all in evening dresses. 
Sir John Herschell, in a brief and neatly-constructed speech on the ge- 
neral progress and prospects of the Association, surrendered the chair to 
the new President, Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 

Sir Roderick delivered a long and interesting speech; mainly directed 
to show the large and practical advantages which science has derived from 
the establishment and labours of this Association. Among the greater results 
of its influence were the reduction of masses of astronomical observations; 
the South Polar expedition of discovery; comprehensive labours in the 
observation of terrestrial magnetism, electricity, and meteorology ; researches 
in natural history, by Agassiz, Owen, and Edward Forbes; and the bringing 
together of geological knowledge throughout Europe and America. Incor- 
poration of inquiry, indeed, has had a marked influence on the advancement 
of science— 

“The general study both of zoology and botany has been singularly advanced 
by the labours of the Section of Natural History. I cannot have acted for man 
years as your General Secretary without observing, that by the spirit in which 
this Section has of late years been conducted, British naturalists have annually 
become more philosophical, have given to their inquiries a more physiological 
character, and have more and more studied the higher questions of structure, 
laws, and distribution. This cheering result has mainly arisen from the personal 
intimacy brought about among various individuals, who, living at great distance 
from each other, were previously never congregated; and from the mutual en- 
couragement imparted by their interchange of views and their comparisons of 
specimens. Many active British naturalists have in fact risen up since these 
meetings commenced; and many (in addition to the examples already alluded to) 
a pursued their science directly under the encouragement we have given 
them. 

Sir Roderick mentioned some striking special advantages which had 
resulted to arts and commerce— 

“ Among the many useful national objects which have been promoted by the 
physical researches of the British Association, there is one which calls for marked 
notice at this time, in the proposal of Mr. Robert Stephenson to carry an iron tube 
or suspended tunnel over the Menai Straits, to sustain the great railway to Holy- 
head. This bold proposal could never have been realized if that eminent engineer 
had not been acquainted with the great progress recently made in the knowledge 
of the strength of materials, and especially of iron; such knowledge being in great 
measure due to investigations in which the Association has taken and is still taking 
a conspicuous share, by the devotion of its friends and the employment of its in- 
fluence—investigations which have been prosecuted with great zeal and success by 
its valued members Mr. Hodgkinson nel Mr. Fairbairn. 

“ Whilst on this topic, I may observe, that in the recent improvements in rail- 
ways the aid of scientific investigation was called for by the civil engineer, to as- 
sist him in determining with accuracy the power to be provided for attaining the 
high velocities of fifty and sixty miles an hour; and it was found, and admitted by 
the first engineers, that the very best data for this purpose, and indeed the only 
experiments of any practical value, were those which had been provided for some 
years ago by a Committee of the British Association, and published in our Trans- 
actions. The Institution of Civil Engineers thus gave testimony to the practical 
value of our researches by adopting their results.” 

“ A request from the Association to Professor Bunsen, of Marburg, and our 
countryman, Dr. Lyon Playfair, coupled with a contribution of small amount to- 
wards the expenses involved in the undertaking, has produced a report on the con- 
ditions and products of iron-furnaces, which is of the greatest value in a com- 
mercial view to one of the most important of our manufactures, and possesses at 
the same time a very high interest to chemical science in some of the views 
which it develops. On the one hand, it exhibits an entirely new theory of 
the reduction, by cyanogen gas as the chief agent, of iron from the ore; on the 
other, it shows that, in addition to a vast saving of fuel, about two hundredweight 
of sal-ammoniac may daily be collected at the single establishment of Alfreton, 
where the experiments were made; thus leading us to infer that in the iron- 
furnaces of Britain there may be obtained from vapour which now passes away 
an enormous quantity of this valuable substance, which would materially lessen 
the dependence of our agriculturists on foreign guano. It is, indeed, most 
gratifying to observe, that in pursuing this inquiry into the gaseous contents of 
a blazing furnace of great height, our associates traced out, foot by foot, the 
most recondite chenieal processes, and described the fiery products with the same 
accuracy as if their researches had been made on the table of a laboratory. 

“Weighed, however, only in the scales of absolute and immediate utility, the 
remarkable results of these skilful and elaborate experiments give them a cha- 
racter of national importance, and justly entitle the authors and the body which 
has aided them to the public thanks.” 

“ Switzerland has again given to us that great master in paleontology, Agassiz ; 
and also our old friend Professor Schénbein, who in addition to his report on 
ozone, to which I have already referred, has now brought to us a discovery of vast 
practical importance. The ‘ giin-cotton’ of Schénbein, the powers of which he 
will exhibit to his colleagues, is an explosive substance, which, exercising a 
stronger projectile force than gunpowder, is stated te possess the great advan- 
tages over it of producing little or no smoke or noise, and of scarcely soiling fire- 
arms; whilst no amount of wet injures this new substance, which is,as serviceable 
after being dried as in its first condition. The mere mention of these properties, 
to which our associate lays claim for his new material, is sufficient to show its 
— value in all warlike affairs, as also in every sort of subterranean 

asting.” 

“ As one of the highly useful elementary aids to the training of the youthful 
mind to acquire a right perception of the science, I commend the spirited project 
of a French geogra en M Guerin, to establish in London a georama of vast size, 
which shall teach by strong external relief; the objects on details of which he 
will in the course of this week explain to the geographers present.” 

The President touched upon some more abstract points of investigation— 

“ Recent as the blocks and aie to which I have alluded may seem to be, 
they were, however, accumulated under a glacial sea whose bottom was first raised 
to produce that connexion between the Continent and Britain, by which the land 
animals migrated from their parent East to our Western climes; a connexion that 
was afterwards broken through by the separation of our islands, and by the isola- 
tion in each of them of those terrestial races which had been propagated to it. 
This latter inference was also, indeed, thoroughly sustained by the researches of 
Professor Owen, communicated to this Association; first, in the generalization 
by which his report on the extinct mammals of Australia is terminated, and still 
more in detailed reference to our islands in his recently-published work ‘On the 
Extinct Fossil British Mammalia’—a work which he has stated in his dedication 
originated at the call of the British Association.” 

“Among the topics to which our assembling at Southampton gives peculiar 
interest, I may still say, that if foreign and English geologists should find much 
to interest them in the Isle of Wight, the same island contains a field for a very 
curious joint discussion between the mathematicians and the geologists, wit 
which I became acquainted in a previous visit to this place. 


a considerable attraction of the plumb-line to the South, at the trigonometrical 
station called Dunnose, on Shanklin Down. The details of this singular pheno- 
menon, which has been verified by numerous observations with the best zenith 
sectors, will be laid before the Sections. In the mean time, we may well wonder 
that this low chalk range in the Isle of Wight should attract, in one parallel at 





least, with more than half the intensity of the high and crystalline mountain of 
Schehallion in the Highlands of Scotland, whilst no other chalk-hill in the South 
of England exhibits such a phenomenon.” 

Sir Roderick again urged a former proposition for an European Congress 
of Science— 

“T ventured, when addressing you six years ago at the Glasgow meeting, to ex. 
press the hope, that each of the national European societies might be led to abstain 
during one year from assembling in its own country, for the purpose of repairi 
by its own deputies to a general congress to be held at Frankfort or other coat 
city under the presidency of the universal Humboldt.” The“>preparation of Cos. 
mos, and other avocations, prevented M. de Humboldt from accepting the proposi- 
tion. “ Adhering still to my project, I beg my countrymen, and their foreign 
friends now present, to sustain this proposition for centralizing in a future year 
the representatives of the various branches of science of different countries; when 
they may at once learn the national progresses respectively made, and when, at al] 
events, they can so appoint the periods of their national assemblies as to prevent 


| those simultaneous meetings in France, Germany, Scandinavia, Italy, Switzerland 
bal ’ 








It is a discovery | 
by Colonel Colby, the Director of the Trigonometrical Survey, of the existence of | 


and England, which are so much to be deprecated as interfering with a mutual 
intercourse.” 

Having copiously noticed the codperation of great masters in science 
abroad, the President concluded with a graceful allusion to the distinguished 
visiters who graced that meeting. 

Lord Palmerston, in a very pleasant speech, moved the thanks of the 
meeting to the President for his address, and for the general progress which 
he had effected in different branches of science. This was seconded by the 
Marquis of Northampton. In acknowledging the compliment, Sir Roderick 
Murchison announced that Prince Albert had signified his intention of ae- 
tively participating in the pursuits of the Association, by attending some of 


| the Sections. 


The Protectionists of Warwickshire made a great demonstration at 
Coleshill, on Wednesday, in the shape of a dinner to Mr. Charles Newde- 
gate, M.P. for North Warwickshire. A field near the Swan Hotel was 
the scene; a marquée being erected for the diners, with appropriate 
decorations—flowers, variegated lamps, banners, “ Newdegate and Pro- 
tection,” pictures of the Queen, &c. Mr. Newdegate, it seems, was what 
Lord George Bentinck calls the “ Adjutant” of the Protectionists in the 
House of Commons, rulyo, the “ Whipper-in.” The meeting made quite a 
sensation. “ Throughout the morning,” says the Standard, “the town of 
Coleshill appeared as bestirred by some mighty event. All countenances 
seemed beaming with joy, and the enthusiasm which was so prevalent 
within the tent evidently found a response in the hearts of those 
without. The bells of the church rang joyfully in celebration of the 
honour done to one of the Church’s noble defenders, ‘and all went 
merry as a holyday.’” Lord George Bentinck, half-a-dozen other Mem 
bers, and about three hundred and fifty gentlemen, sat down to table. 
The speeches were destitute of interest. Mr. Newdegate was earnest, but 
feeble; Lord George Bentinck as statistical as ever—* he lisps in numbers, 
for the numbers come.” The Globe helps us in discovering a remarkable 
point in this mass of leavings from the sessional speechmaking. Our con- 
temporary introduces it with an allusion to the belief in witchcraft sur- 
viving among the Scotch; for which it now finds a parallel in England. 
“ There is not a man in the country,” says the Globe, “ who will not know, 
henceforth, Sir Robert Peel to be something which our Northern fellow 
subjects will denominate ‘ not canny.’ The Minister, whose conduct could 
change a sham potato famine into a real one, is a person who, whether in 
or out of place, must be looked after. Lord George Bentinck, at the Pro- 
tectionist dinner at Coleshill, thus describes that conduct "— 

“ Last year a sham cry of famine was got up, a sham cry of a potato-rot was 
set going in order to further the purposes of an Administration. Now, he regret- 
ted to say that feint had become too sad a reality; and from John o’ Groat’s to 
the Land's End—from the Irish Sea to the Atlantic—this potato famine had 
spread through the British empire. It was to this that the artificial rise in the 
price of corn was to be ascribed. And might it not be possible that this sad 
reality was the vengeance, the just vengeance, of Almighty Providence for the 
— ingratitude with which they, in the year just past, complained of its real 

ounty ?” 

The Protectionists of Essex are about to give a dinner to the Duke of 
Richmond and Lord George Bentinck: it is appointed to take place at 
Chelmsford, on the 25th instant. 

On Wednesday last, the Royal Bucks Agricultural Association celebrated 
their annual festival, at the George Hotel, Aylesbury. After a ploughing- 
match, and a distribution of prizes to meritorious labourers and servants, 
there was a dinner; at which the Duke of Buckingham presided. The 
speeches were of the ordinary stamp; the only points worth recording being 
certain hints of the Protectionists’ determination “to regain their former 
position,” “to retrieve the ground they had lost,” “to cling to the remnant 
of protection still left,” and so forth. 


The annual feast of the Sheffield Cutler's Company on the installation 
of the newly-elected Master of the Company, Mr. T. B. Turton, took 
place at the Cutler’s Hall, on Thursday. The number of guests was 
about 230, and the feast was provided in the style of munificence cus- 
tomary with that ancient corporation. Among the guests were Lord 
Morpeth, Lord Milton, Mr. James Montgomery, Mr. John Parker, M.P., 
Colonel Thompson, Mr. R. R. R. Moore, and several gentlemen of local 
influence. The speeches were all complimentary; the only allusion to 
official matters being an assurance by Lord Morpeth, that Government 
would diligently attend to sanitary measures, especially in regard to the 
health of large towns and cities. 





The inhabitants of Canterbury have had a meeting to consider the in- 
crease of fares by the South-eastern Railway Company. The Mayor oceu- 
pied the chair; and resolutions to this effect were passed— Se 

That the increased charge for passengers from Canterbury to the Metropolis is 
impolitic, uncalled for, and unjust, inasmuch as the Chairman of the South- 
eastern Directors declared, at the opening of the line to Canterbury, that al- 
though the passengers were taken a circuitous route, the charge would only be 
made on a diagonal scale. . 

That such increase is quite at variance with the facts and pete laid down 
in the official statement of the company, published on the 27th December last. 

That the meeting trusted that the Directors of the South-eastern Company 
would, on further consideration, see the propriety of reducing the charge to the 
scale promised by their Chairman on opening the line. : 

That, in the opinion of the meeting, a direct line from the Metropolis through 
Canterbury, connecting Canterbury with Dover and Deal, for the accommodatiod 
of the public, is absolutely necessary. 
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A fatal accident occurred on the Nottingham and Lincoln Railway on Monday 

ing. At twelve o'clock a train left the station at Nottingham for Lincoln, 
and led as usual till it reached the portion of the line near Gonalstone, | 
about eight miles a op ger ae spring ey en & yi part ~ the | 

; d, and caused the engine to oscillate and jump up and down in a fear- | 
ee the mee Sen Satay re off ‘ie ake _ the _ a 

recipitated head foremost off the engine upon the ground. The | 
p< obiphercl bow his feet, a — canght betwen the — -— - 

i m the upper part of both his thighs. here he was fixed, and he | 
Oe Textticate | melt: the engine and tender at the same time being whirled | 
off the rails, and, as it were, actually doubled up; but the chain attaching them 
to the engine suddenly broke, and as there were two or three trucks and a lug- 

e-van between the engine and the passenger-carriages, the mischief did not 
extend to the pemenges: = —— — to a stand without any — 

ining damage. ie alarm of the passengers was very great, and many re- 
sustain Nottingham. The poor stoker could not be removed from his dreadful 
ition until a = — “ — 4 engine and mney = 

: > siderable delay. len got out, ile sufferer was conveyed to the 
—— General Hospital, it was found that the thighs had been = ea = 
close to the body that mga -_ —— and _ died in a _ a , 

inquest was begun on Tuesday. A number of witnesses deposed to the 
oa enaent above. The Coroner adjourned the inquiry till Snieg next, in 
order that an inspection 1 the engine and the scene of the disaster might be 
made by a Government officer. 

Another ae Se, Satenie, ats nan no 4 me personal injury, | 

happened on the Brighton an astings Railway, at Lewes: it arose from a | 
ile srw to that which caused the recent disaster at Pevensey. The Sussex | 
Advertiser gives this account of it—“In order to afford the contractors facilities | 
for the removal of rails and timber from the water-side, a temporary tram-road | 
has very recently been constructed, running from the line to ‘Spring Ditch,’ a 
branch from the river, — — “~~ $ a hundred yards of the station. 

ine being several feet above the level of the meadows, and the distance to 
joa Ditch ® but trifling, the declivity of this tram-road is very sudden—say one 
Spring § wes ; reer ys 
baby. — me ag - Lepore a aoe goods — — _ 
hops and wool, started from Polegate station. On arriving at the spot we have 
described, the engine-driver perceived, that instead of his engine on ol the line 
she was entering the siding, we ac rg rush down the decline. Terrified by 
the danger, he lost all presence of mind; and, without waiting to reverse his engine, | 
jumped off almost before he had entered the tram-road. Fortunately, the train was 
ing very slowly—not above six or seven miles an hour; and he received no injury | 

t a bruise or two on his knees, from falling on the chalk. The stoker took it more 
easily: waiting till the engine nearly reached the level, ‘ picked out,’ to use his | 
he 3 a me = pument ite the pan ae ow en- 

ine rus on, followed by the train; the impetus it had received from the very 
sudden descent forcing it some yards beyond the temporary rails, and up the steep 
bank of the ditch, over which it ploughed its way, falling headlong into the water; 
where, when we saw it, it was lying with the wheels of one side in the air. The 
tide was out, and at the bottom of the ditch lay a raft of heavy timbers; upon | 
these timbers both engine and tender fell. One loaded truck followed them over 
the bank, falling on the engine, the remainder being suddenly brought to a stand- 
still. This truck was loaded with pockets of hops; but, owing to the lowness of | 
the tide, the water did not reach them.” The points are self-acting, and are 
said to have been in good working order; so that how they got misplaced is a 
mystery. 

A sad accident has happened at Middlethorpe, a watering-place in Lincolnshire, 
near Alford. Mr. Rogers, the master of a Seulitieoduetl at Louth, took his scho- 
lars, about fifty in number, to Middlethorpe, for a day’s pleasure. In the after- 
noon, a number of the lads bathed in the sea; five got out of their depth, and 
were carried away by the tide: by great exertions Mr. Rogers saved two; but the 
other three—aged seventeen, sixteen, and fifteen—perished. 

In emptying a kind of open cesspool attached to some houses at Chesterfield, 
about a ire ~ F ag a on a mass of putrid matter, which 

took to be the body of a sheep; closer inspection proved it to be the trunk of 
a The soil that had been Taken out an, searched, and the cesspool care- 
fully emptied; and the result was the shocking discovery that the various 
ions of a human being had been thrown into the receptacle: the trunk, the 
bs, the head, were separate; some articles of clothing were on the remains, 
and others were found in the filth. On the legs were stockings, and these were 
fastened by garters; an inspection of which, and of the other articles of clothing, 
enabled the discoverers to identify the remains: they were those of a George 
Collis, who had been missed since December the 7th. 

The fact that the body had been dismembered, and that the skull exhibited a 
large fracture, at once excited suspicion that Collis had been murdered. When 
the young man disappeared, it was thought that he had fled the town from fear 
that a liaison which fe had formed with a young woman would lead to unpleasant 
results: but it now appears that such a notion was unfounded. 

Suspicion attached to John Platts, a butcher with whom the deceased was in 

hip; and he has been arrested: this man’s mother is also in custody, and 
ry ae his brother-in-law; Collis’s watch having been traced to the pos- 
Session of the latter. 

An inquest has been held, and a mass of circumstantial evidence was brought 
forward, ee Platts. He and Collis had —— had some dispute about 
money. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder” against Platts. 

An inquest was held at Brighton, on Monday, on the body of James Allen, a 
Lane man who it was alleged had died from insufficiency of food and excessive | 

ur, while a prisoner in Lewes House of Correction. ‘The relatives of the de- 
ceased stated that he had been confined for eight months; he was a miserable object 
when he was liberated: while in prison, and afterwards, he complained to them of 
not having enough food, and of being compelled to work at the wheel and do other 
severe labour while in a state of great weakness. On the other hand, the authori | 
ties of the gaol declared the man had never complained. The Jury returned this | 
verdict—“ That the rigour of the sentence being fully carried into effect, and the | 
yee n of the food, destroyed the constitution of the deceased; in conse- 
quence of which he died. 

Mrs. Thompson, who was accused of robbing the bank at Berwick, was com 
mitted for trial by the Magistrates yesterday week. Bail to the extent of 2,0000. 
was accepted for her appearance, her husband being surety for half the amount. 
During the investigation, the lady, though agitated, behaved with remarkable 

ess. 
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IRELAND. 

Both from the North and South of Ireland the most gloomy accounts 
continue to be received as to the failure of the home-grown supply of 
food ; and unless either food or work be immediately found for the people, 
“an outbreak ” is spoken of as inevitable in the course of the next month. 

The Irish Government has taken measures for giving effect to the recent 
“Act to Facilitate the Employment of the Labouring Poor for a limited 
period in Distressed Districts in Ireland.” The Dublin Gazette of the 4th 
instant contained proclamations by the Lord-Lieutenant for holding baronial | 
Sessions in various parts of the counties of Cork, Clare, Donegal, Gal- | 
way, Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, Tipperary, and Waterford, with a view to 
the commencement of public works in those districts. 


The Dublin Gazette of the 8th also contains thirty-five additional pro- 
clamations for holding baronial sessions, in pursuance of the act, to be 
held in the counties of Clare, Cork (West Riding), Kerry, Tipperary, Wa- 
terford, Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, Sligo, Donegal, King’s 
County, Longford, Meath, and Limerick. 

An officer from the Board of Works, it is said, “ will attend every baronial 
extraordinary session convened by proclamation this month.” 

The Mansionhouse Committee met on the 5th, to take their share in 
promoting the introduction of the new act. Lord Cloncurry occupied the 
chair; and was supported by Mr. O'Connell, the Very Reverend Dr. Flana- 
gan, Mr. Peirce Mahony, Dr. Gray, and other leading members. The 
following resolution, passed by a public meeting at the Music Hall on the 
previous Thursday, was carried unanimously — 

“That the Labour-rate Act; having only just come into’ operation, and the 
Government appearing to be conscious of the existing distress and impending 
famine, this Committee deem it right to wait, which they do in confident hope, 
the result of the Government measures under the act of Parliament; with the de- 
termination to take such active steps as they possibly can, should occasion re- 
quire, or should the statute not be sufficiently efficacious for the emergency.” 

Relief meetings have been held at Ballinasloe, Kells, and other places; 
but the suggestions as to practical measures have been both inconsistent 
and confused. 

Mr. Trevelyan, Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to Major Ludlow 
Beamish of Cork, says—* It has been determined to establish a reserve 
dépot of Indian meal in West Carbery; and I shall write to Sir R. Routh 
that the measure should be carried into effect without loss of time. We 
rely upon the merchants of Cork to lay in ample stores of Indian corn and 
other kinds of food for the supply of that city and the adjoining country, 
without any assistance from the Government; and our interference will be 
confined to remote districts, which cannot be expected to be provided for 
by the ordinary operations of trade.” 


A letter published in the Evening Mail of the 4th states, that an “anti- 
rent war” has commenced in Tipperary; the object being, in the opinion 
of the writer, to ruin the landlords as a prelude to“ fixity of tenure.” 

“In divers parts of this district,” says the letter, “since the harvest has been 
cut, some landlords and agents have thought it prudent to make, in certain in- 
stances, a distress on the crops of defaulting tenants. Previous to the respective 
sale-days appointed, written notices have been posted in each place of public re- 
sort for some miles around the vicinity of the place at which the sale was ad- 
vertised to take place, those notices being to inform the public that they are 
expected to attend to prevent a sale taking place. The consequence has been, 


| that within the last week large multitudes have been assembled at the several 


places appointed, and have successfully, in these instances, prevented any sale 
taking place. 

On Monday, the Afail published the following communication, from a 
correspondent in Limerick, dated on the 6th instant— 

“I fear much for the result of this year’s distress. The countrypeople around 
here are determined, if they can, to prevent any corn being brought to market. 
They shot a horse coming in from the Clare side, that was laden with some for 
this market, yesterday. By what I hear, there is great excitement.” 

The Gulway Mercury, a Repeal paper, contains this report, written at 
Banagher on the 3d: the conclusion is very naive— 

“On Sunday last, notices were posted upon the door of the parish-chapel of 
Tiernascragh, and on the surrounding parish-chapels, commanding tenants to pay 
no rent, and warning landlords to demand none, or, if they did, at least until the 
people would be provided with food enough for a year, to mark the consequence; 
that they should not receive another intimation to the same effect, but that they 
would find the matter easily adjusted. How the adjustment may be construed I 
cannot say, but J have my fears that it has somewhat of a physical force ten- 
dency.” 

Similar movements are reported to have taken place in Middletown, 
Eglish, Ballinglass, and Mountmisery—all in the county of Tipperary. 


The Dublin Evening Mail of Monday made a strange announcement— 
“ A grand banquet is to be given to the demagogue [ Mr. O'Connell] by 
Lord Besborough, on Thursday next, in commemoration of his abandon- 
ment of Repeal; and Mr. George Roe and other anti-Repeal Whigs have 
been invited to meet the Liberator on the auspicious occasion.” 

The Dublin Pilot, one of Mr. O'Connell's most trusty journals, worships 
the rising sun of Besborough and the Whig-Repeal alliance. It had these 
remarks on Monday last— 

“ Our publications, and those of some of our contemporaries, teem for the last 
week with addresses of congratulation and respect towards the Irish nobleman to 
whom has been intrusted the sceptre of this kingdom by our gracious Sovereign. 
Since Lord Normanby’s Viceroyalty, there have been no such indications of respect 
and regard as are in progress of manifestation towards the Earl of Besborough, 
The nature of the public sentiment, however, towards each nobleman, is of a dif- 
ferent character. So are the men and the circumstances in which they are placed.” 
“ The nomination of Lord Normanby to the Viceroyalty was resented as a defeat 
by one party, and hailed as a victory by the other.” The Government which pre- 
ceded Lord Besborough’s was ushered in with as ferocious a spirit of bigoted as- 
cendency as that which preceded Lord Normanby’s. “Its commencement was 
also marked by as shameless a violation of the spirit of the Relief Bill as the worst 
of its Tory predecessors.” “ The Government of Sir Robert Peel did not, towards 
its close, justify the hopes or fears of its commencement. Few acts indeed of 
amelioration can be claimed by Sir R. Peel for his government of Ireland. The 





| somewhat slow, but still to a considerable degree adequate amelioration of the 


visitation on food, was the only actual measure of relief extended to this country 
by his Government. But what he wanted in actual measures of good government, 
he supplied in the avowal of good, new, and startling principles. Peel promulgated 
a new charter for Ireland, which virtually abrogated all the cherished principles of 
ascendancy, neglect, and oppression, upon which he had elevated himself.” 

“If Lord Besborough may not experience, nor, indeed, cultivate, the claptrap 


| popularity of Lord Normanby, his accession to office will at least be divested of 


that bitter animosity which that nobleman had to encounter. Circumstances, or 
indeed, temperament, may not perhaps prepare the way for the dramatic displays 
which raised a shout for Lord Normanby: but the Earl of Besborough may render 
his popularity of a more lasting and respected character. He may not indulge 
one dayina gaol-delivery, but, on the other hand, he will not on the next be found 
giving the offices of the State to the most bitter enemies of his Government and 
principles.” . 

The unfavourable circumstances before the present Irish Government are 
chiefly from the bold and broad principles of justice to Ireland promul- 
gated at the close of his administration by the late Premier. Whether sincere 
or insincere, Peel has promulgated truths which the Whigs must make facts. He 
has created expectations which it is for them to fulfil. They must bid with 
measures against Peel's professions. The general tendency of the popular mind 
in Ireland is, without compromising any principle of our own, to give the princi- 
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se of | the present Government a fair trial; 
relief, or amelioration, or of enlarged pop sla privileges; but” 
Repeal—of course. 


At the 


addresses were read, approvi 





usual weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, two 
g of the “* pane force” doctrines: 
they were entered on the minutes. One address, from the Corporation of 
Waterford, was a general approval of Repeal as it is in O'Connell; winding 
up with gratitude to Mr. John O' — The other was a set of ren lu- 

tions, forwarded by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clogher, which had been 
agreed to unanimously at a conference of the clergy in the districts of 
Clogher, Enniskillen, Clones, and Monaghan. It is full One re- 
solution is reserved for the “odious Bequests Act us Colleges 
Bill.” The Bishop also appends a sort of postseript— 

“ Besides the subjects e: mprised i in our resolutions, some matters of the utmost 
importance regarding the National system of education engaged our most serious 
attention at our meetings; and although, in obedience to the instructions of the 
Sacred Congregation, we abstain from publ ishing any resolution or discussion 
thereon, it may be right to state, that it is the -r timous prayer ot the clergy 
that the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireiand would, at their next general meet- 
ing, take the whole subject into their consideration, ‘vith the view of enforcing the 
conditions and recommendations on which the National system of education has 
been tolerated by the Holy See. 

Mr. O'Connell alluded to the 
party. He differed with them on o subjec ot of the 
because the heads of the Holy Church, of which he 
disapproved of it; and he never atte a d to disagr 
that they could not be wi ng. 

In the speech of the day, Mr. O'Connell re 
topic of the failure in the potato crop— 

He hoped it would have no bad effect cx the people, or d 1 
in any locality. He would implore of them to commit no violence, and he would 
promise them food. The Government would feed them, and he would assist the 
Government: and, in order to do so, he would move, * That it be referred to the 
Committee to draw up and publish a short synopsis of the mode necessary t 
adopted to procure relief from the Goverar nent in those districts where it was 
required.” 

Je explained the nature of the act, and the manner of getting its pro- 
visions applied to any particular district; and, having stated that he be- 
lieved it was the intention of the ¢ ment to do all in its power for 
Ireland, if allowed to do so, he repeated that he would support 
but still stated no concession or no remedy could supply the place Re- 
peal. He then announced his intention of going to Da 1ane in the course 
of the week, of writing to the ion every Monday, and prepari: 
during his sojour 1 three bills, to be propose 1 next session, forthe regen 
tion of Ireland. He also stated, that when he d parted this world he hoped 
that the only epitaph engraved on his t tone would be, “ Here e lies the 
man who obtained Repeal”; and i not live to see it carrie d, “ Here 
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dif he 
lies the man who struggled all his life to obtain Repeal.” 
The rent was 1437. 
Mr. O'Connell left Dublin on Wednesday 
his customary autumnal relaxation. 





or Darrynane Abbey, to 


h two 
that 


fins 


n of the Sth instant, betwee 
Ray, on the “ stoppage” of 
The Reverend John Ke nyon be 


A correspondence appears in the Natio 
Roman Catholic clergymen ani Mr. 
newspaper by the Re peal Association. 
by reque tn Agata of subscriptions to the Repeal rent which he had been 
the means of forwarding; saying that he’ does so in order “that we may 
provide ourselves with a paper”; and he adds, “if you do not ye to do 
this, I fear I shall be placed in the necessity of demanding back the entin 
subscription.” Mr. Ray parries this demand by a reference to the ‘aie ‘ 
of the Association, “ which do not authorize us to remit money in lieu of 
papers stopped.” When more hotly pressed, le quotes the following pas- 
sage from Mr. Kenyon’s original le ster forwarding the remittance, as show- 
ing the unconditional nature of the contributions—“If your rules wil! 
warrant the return of any portion of this sum for the purpose of providing 
a newspaper, we are sufficiently poor to be willing to receive it; but if not, 
you are welcome to the whole of it, with our blessing.” The reverend 
gentleman, however, nothing daunted by this retort, con cludes by stati 
his intention to hand over his claim “ to a solicitor.’ 

The other correspondent, the Reverend Mr. Mechan, 
the stoppage of the Nation, is drily informed, that as he di 
esce in the principles upon which the Lepeal Association is 
longer continues a member of that body. 

The Nation is, perhaps unconsciously, 
Mr. O'Connell. It had been called on by Mr. O'Connel 
meant by saying that in 1843 France had sent th people ¢ of ti 
of help and guidance, through M. Ledru — and “ many su 
source”? After asking the reader to throw back his recollection to 1843, 
it proceeds— 

“In that year the sympathy 
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ance with Ireland was universal. 
Rollin represented only the Rep “Ui can party: but Lamartine, the Catholi 
and littérateur, set up a journal, called after this paper, La Nation, » hicl 
the warmest interest in I i represel iting a solid and in 
fluential section of French . 
might eventually 
guidance. The same is true 1 
every respectable periodical repr 
were *surer sources. 

“ In the same year, this country (as ap} 
adventurous youn ‘renchmen, Wh pr 
ceived to be the nascent beginnings of 
some reason to recollect one French 

sented (doubtless uutruly) that Mr 

ted lines— 
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* Oh, Erin! wiii it 

To right thy 
and so forth, as his own co mpost 
procure arms for a struggle by dis 
quis may have misrepresented Mr. rive 
and, it is believed, came with the same obj 
Greece, Belgium, and Poland, an , 
there as a sad, misled, physi 
other surer sources. And mar this es n, 
how mistaken these young men may have been; we did not say, or hint, 
that Ireland ought to avail herseii’of this help: we instan ced these 
to show that France regarded the movement as not without : 
character.” 
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closed in a square of temporary barricades. 
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SCOTLAND. 


The fifty-third annual general meeting and show of the Highland and Agri. 
cultural Society of Scotland was held at Inverness, on the Ist 2d, and 3d 
instant. The exhibition of stock and implements took place in 1 the Acade- 
my Park; and a spacious pavilion was prepared for the dinner-party. 

The proceedings commenced with a breakfast in the Northern Meeting. 
room; where Mr. J. B. Fraser of Reilig presided. _Thus fortified, the bugi- 
ness ‘of discussion commenced; and Professor Johnst ton interested the 
assembled members with a lecture on the best food for cattle, and the best 
— of supplying it. Some conversation followed, in which Mr. Smith 

* Deanston took part. The meeting seemed surprised ata remark by 
Profi »ssor Johnston, to the effect th at the cattle-feeder of E ngland were 
making more 1 rapid progress in this department of agricultural science than 
the breeders of stock in Scotland. 

The show of implements in the yard was a poor one. There were few 
new inventions exhibited; the most novel and important being a plough 
for digging potatoes; but the universal destruction of that root detracted 
from the interest which the ingenious machine would otherwise have ex. 
cited, and it was passed over with little remark. Among the things exhi- 
bited were two ploughs, or rather a plough and a spade, used by the 
ancient Caledonians, side by side with of the finest spec imens of 
modern inventions for the tillage of the ground: the rude stock and half. 
forged grubber contrasted oddly but instrvctively with the finely-moulded 
plough, polished stock, and swordlike coulter of the present day. 

The day’s transactions closed with a lecture delivered by Mr. 
Deanston on “ thorough draining.” 

On the next mor 
public; and at one o’ 
to ls., “a rush and scramble” 
become spec ators. The show 
and so good were the arr: 
mals of one kind and another were exhibited, 
less enough, not the slightest accident ove ured. 
ers sustained a fright. The extra stock of 
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ng at eleven, the show-yar 
lock, the rate of admissi ing reduced from Qs, 6d, 
en abled upwards of five thousand persons to 
occupies about ten acres of land; 
nts, that although nearly a thousand anj- 
some of them restive or rest- 
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mals accident- 
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‘ by the stock of practical fa vere given for sym- 
n f bulk. 

clock, the members, to the number ¢ thousand, dined together 
in the pavilion. The Di ike of — ntrose | pres ide: ‘L the Earl of Selkirk act- 


the company were, the Earl of Egmont, the 


Lord Bert and Lord Lovat. 
characte most notable was 





ing as Vice-Chairman Among 
of Leicester, the Earl of Cawdor, 
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The speeches were chiefly of a formal 
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that of Mr. Atchison, who in returning decks on behalf of the “ Tenant- 
Farmers,” touched upon a delicate subject— 

Reference had been made to “recent circumstances,” ¢ aioe expressed that 
the tenant. farmers would stand fast to the association. or him self a had no- 
sr g¢ to fear; and if “ recent circumstances ” would but teach the landlord that 





ity between the propriet tor and his tenant is the best bond of mutual prosperity, 
they y will have accomplished a g . He hoped he might remind those noble- 
ind gentlemen who referred to “recent circumstance »s,” that the farmers of 
his country must not now look to law-makers, but to lease-givers, for that legi- 
miate port which w ould ‘ e them to carry out the improvements which 
would enable this coun pete w ith the productions of a more congenial 


reat coo 







ry to 
clime; and if thi doy were realized in the sp irit of mutual confiden ce, Scotland 
would yet be the pride and envy of surrounding nations and the admiration of the 








wor 
The business of the last day consisted of a pul akfast, a discourse on 
mposition and uses of artificial manures, delivered by Professor John- 
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id a sale of pure stock by auction. 


A correspondent of the Times thus calls attention to the dreary prospects 


of the Scottish Islands— 



















inhabitants Mull) are reduced to a state of great 
a by the total fai potato crops; 1d unless some immediate 
“ps be ts aken for their and pestilence must ensue. Many families 
re ac tu: lly subsisting sl hi e only food t can obtain, with the 
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tal ly-disposed persons who witness 
| has been sug- 
1 immediately, 
are much re- 
s never yet been 
r to the P eople and 
roperty on the island, 


of that which is given th m by 
lisery. As a means of alleviati 
ted, (and the plan appears a good o 
ans, enable the poor to be employe 
red in this part of the country. Road-m 
is island, would be an occupation at once 
1 to the country. The Duke of Argyll has larg 
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Foreign and Uy olonial. 
Spauy.—Th pre lim i ary arr 
Isabella the Second with Don I C 
with the Duc de Montpensier, proceed 
in order to evade and outrun objection, 
24th September, instead of October t! 
was to com Paris for Madrid on tl 
The Madrid corres} ondent of the 7 
of the progress of the affair. 
“ The candidate for the ¢ 
any preference, or whose ele I 
was the Infante Don Enrique. An intimation to tha 
Court of Ms udrid, But the obj ctions on the part of 
Enrique were insuperable: it was useless $ to try to overcome then 
mother, re) jecting Don Enrique, manifested an earnest d to have a Coburg for 
her di Wg rhter; and expressed herself to that effect. This, of course, was since the 
period when all hope was lost of Trapani. She inquired whether, in case the 


of Queen 
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lace on the 
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d fall on a Coburg, she could look to the sup 
nena = of France, er rather of Louis P hilippe, to the object of her own and tution of the state.” 


hter’s preference. The British Government were 
day ae mabe The British tg aye would neither put forward 


a Coburg as their own can lidate, nor eng: age to supp: wrt 
feeling on the part of France. They showed neith 





favour of Don Enrique above any — candidate. Rec 
Don Francisco as a pi is aller. The father was then caress 
tions shown to induce him to offer no opposition from any 
on account of the persecution of his second son. 

“Don Francisco de Assis was summor 
Stated to you at the ti refused to come. =. 

rt that he had promised his mother not to interf 

Carlos’s son.] He was again summoned; though ioe re w 
the feeling of dislike to his person was as str: mg as be 








lrid; 





to 











chances, even then, of a very trifling nature, That dislike was str 


deeply felt by the young () een herself, and P artic ipated in 
with tears in her eyes, and her bosom heaving with sobs. 
plight her troth to ‘him. She had to be told that—I use t 
—‘if she did not instantly consent to marry her cousin [ 
she should marry no one.’ When I again acuun re rou the 
amounting to repugnance, was shared in by the Queen- mi 
to guess from what quarter this force proceeded ta ) comp 
ears old, to consent to marry a man from whom she rec 
1s even said (I give this part merely in rumour, as a piece 
certain arguments were use «l—by some of th * corrupt an 











licentious spirits that gloat over th visions of past sensu: ality, ‘and still haunt 
the scene of the Ser of ter 1 or twelve years since—ar: cume 





hesitates to refer to e particularly—in order to excite 
child, and induce her to accept the new candidat te proj 
Such a story perchance is unworthy « f belief, and exa gger 
of that abode of tre und of licentiousness, the r val p 
of tales that cannot well bear the light of day. 

“ However that may be, whether the stories told are ac 


and faded beauties of the palace or not, the fact is certain 















Queen was wrung from her. M. Bresson y s in a moment 
os by the occasion, he formally deman , lof th 
of ontpensier. It was agreed to; an tw 





was on his way to the capital of F; ve alrea 
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business. The Qu 
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bedchamber, at mid 7 diplor 1 
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as they have of virtue; and all t to force her to a d ad mi 
tted—however inoffensive in manner—for the sor r 

to be the founder of a race of kings.’ [This kind of 

levelled at many ro} | persons before m : i 


has escaped; Queen Isabella herse If bein; 
The poor young (Queen's likings, or 

to have been dis sregarded— 
* This is certain,” says the c¢ rrespondent of l 
agement between Isabel and the Duke of ¢ adiz is not on 
¢ adds, that “the (ueen-mother presented her little Maj 
with three miniatures—those of the Count de Montemolit 





Coburg-Cohary. It is well known that portraits of this des ription are always 


much flattered; but if they had been da; Suerreotypes, it is 
chosen spouse would not bear a personal ¢ — ri 
is said to have expressed a strong preteren 

Meanwhile, the Infante Don Francise: ) has received 
of the Diplomatic Corps, the Ministers. the Grandees, 
and influential persons; and orders have been despatch 








e for the ¢ obi ir 





for a Papal dispensation, which is nec essary on account 


tionship of the parties. 

It is expected that the marriage will take place on tl 

the day on which the ¢ dueen enters on her seventeenth 
The idea of n atrimon y. however, does not con = t 
Francisco; who is said to have been il] enough to keep 

The marriage of the Infanta \ ith the Due ra Mo: 
favour with the Spanish people. Every prejudice was ¢ 
nationality, dre: ad. of French ascendancy, even personal 
scribe the excitem ent,” says one y i XCi 
pointment, and wounded self-love— l ias been occas 
pensier marriage, would be diflicult. In the cafés, 
places, in the very ante- } ‘i 
great, and increasi 
fears; the police, s 
th oughts aloud, rex 
of against Louis " 
in Madrid, Maria 
Attempts were made. 
Montpensier int: 
blind of one eve. : 
pensier.” A blind 
people called out, ay 

The Espaiol pronounces such a m: 
quotes the treaty of Utrecht— 
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Dosquet, Secretary-General of the Prefecture; and M. Durin, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society of Libre-Echangistes. After the healths of 
the King, and of the Queen and Royal Family, had been drunk with the 
“loudest acclamations,” that of the English guest was proposed “ with 
the greatest enthusiasm.” Mr. Cobden returned thanks in a speech which | 
was very able, but not new to the English reader; except, perhaps, in the 

emphatic enunciation of the dictum, “that free trade is association, and 

that monopoly is competition.” The speech was received “ with thunders 
of applause.” 

The French Scientific Congress opened its sittings at Marseilles on the | 
Ist instant. An opening speech was delivered by M. Roux; after which, 
M. De Caumont was named President, and Messieurs De Cussy, Forbin- 
Janson, Wulfrane Puget, and Cauviere, Vice-Presidents. 

Rome.—We throw together a few of the political reports that continue 
to flow from the Eternal City. 

“ Deputations are daily arriving from different parts of the Roman States with | 
addresses of thanks to the Pope for the amnesty. The Bolognese have addressed | 
a letter to the Romans, thanking them for their sympathy on this occasion. 
Copies of this letter, finely written on parchment, have been distributed to the | 
highest members of the clergy, the Roman princes, and several savans and artists. 
Rossini is engaged to compose the music of a hymn, written by Count Marchetti, 
. commemoration of the amnesty.”—Letter (August 25th) in the Augsburg 

azette. 

His Holiness the Pope has determined to commence forthwith the railroad from 
Rome to Naples. The funds are to be provided by a daily subscription during 
five years; after which, debentures of 100 scudi each, bearing interest, are to be 
given to the subscribers. The - had lately distributed a donation of 350 
scudi to the indigent Israelites e likewise sent a quantity of bread to the 
Ghetto.— Nuremberg Gazette. 

We are assured that several members of the diplomatic body, [in Paris, } in- 
cluding the representatives of two Northern Powers, have had with the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs conferences relative to the political conduct of the new Pon- 
tifical Government. It is even said that those diplomatists have censured in 
rather strong terms the amnesty which Pius the Ninth has just issued to all 
political exiles, and rendered France responsible for the consequences of that mea- 
sure. The French Government, it is said, has not favourably received the remon- 
strances of Austria and Prussia.—Le Commerce. 

Naples has suffered from extraordinary drought, which has quite dried 
up the rural districts— 

“ The peasants could find no water for their cattle; which were perishing of 
thirst, and making the air resound with their cries. The shepherds saw their 
sheep dying daily before their eyes for want of pasturage. The Government was 
occupied in despatching water to the districts which suffered most from the 
drought, at a certain rate of quantity per family. In some parts of the country 
water was sold at the price of wine. The capital alone was exempt from the 
sufferings of this extraordinary drought, which had already led to tumultuous 
movements among the people. A vulgar opinion had spread that Mount Vesu- 
vius had dried up all the water in the country surrounding it. The volcano was 
emitting neither fire nor smoke, and this gave rise to the fear of a sudden and 
horrible eruption. It was stated that the volcano was throwing up from time to 
time quantities of boiling water.” 

Potanp.—The ukase issued by the Emperor of Russia for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the peasantry in Russian Poland, to which we 
alluded last week, has been published in the Warsaw Gazette. The fol- 
lowing are the principal provisions— : 

“ Peasants in towns or villages, who cultivate to the extent of at least three 
acres of land, shall henceforth, as long as they fulfil their obligations, enjoy a 
life-interest in those lands; and the proprietors shall not take the land from them, 
or increase the charges thereon. ‘The peasants shall be free to move from one 
estate to another, provided they fulfil the police-regulations, and give three 
months’ notice of their intentions. The proprietor of the estate shall, within two 
years at the furthest, place other peasants on the lands thus abandoned; and 
shall not incorporate the said lands with those which constitute his seignorial 
estate. The Council of Administration shall suppress in private domains all 
feudal services which are not established by law. The Council shall recommend 
to the authorities to watch that the obligations enforced towards the lords do not 
exceed those which, after the suppression of the feudal services, not established 
by the law, are founded on valid titles, and which existed previous to January Ist 
1846. They are also to see that in trials between the lords and the peasants jus- 
tice is equitably administered.” 

Inp14.—An extraordinary mail has been received from India; Sir George 
Arthur having been obliged to leave the Presidency of Bombay, on account 
of a change for the worse in his health, already in a dangerous state. 
Since the 6th of May he had been unable to transact business with the 
officers of Government, and at last every chance of recovery seemed to de- 
pend on his instant departure. He therefore came away on the 5th of 
August, suddenly and privately, to avoid shows which his feeble health for- 
bade; and he made the voyage to Egypt in the swift steamer Acbar. 

The chief political news is, that the spirit of dissatisfaction with the 
Government at Lahore of the Queen-mother, and of her Wuzeer, Lall 
Singh, threatened to explode in acts of violence. ‘The notorious fanatics 
called the Akhalees were collecting in the neighbourhood of that capital; 
and fears were entertained of their beginning a bloody struggle for power. 
The Government abstained from acts of arbitrary violence, in deference to 
the still present British; and the forbearance was probably mistaken for 
weakness. The months of September and October have been often a sig- 
nal for butcheries amongst the Sikhs. The Chief of Moultan was not dis- 
posed to yield obedience to the Government of Lahore; and a contest was 
expected in the Southern part of the Punjaub, in which the British would be 
compelled to interfere. The army from Scinde was the nearest to Moultan. 

Gholab Singh was surrounded with difficulties in his new kingdom. 
Some of his own relatives were clamorous for payment of legacies left to 
them by Gholab’s brother; and his own grasping attempts to encroach 
upon the Lahore territory, in settling the new boundaries, placed him in 
continual hot water. 

The Sikhs were enlisting in the British regiments. 

From Scinde we learn that the cholera had subsided, after ravaging 
Kurrachee and Hyderabad. In Kurrachee, the total of deaths among 
the European soldiery was 526. The last victim was Captain Jolin Na- | 
pier, of the (Queen's) Sixty-second Regiment, Sir Charles’s nephew and 
secretary. At Hyderabad, a letter written on the 13th of July, in the 
midst of the visitation, says— 

“ The deaths in the city are above a hundred daily. More than one hundred | 
prisoners have died in the gaol in the last few days. The Fourteenth Regiment, | 
in the fort, have lost some men, but not many. A wing of them has today moved 
out, to escape the contagion. The other regiments have been more fortunate, and | 
there have been as yet but few cases among them.” 

Sir Charles Napier hastened to the place; removed the soldiers; released 














| afterwards a crowd surrounded Dr. Kalley’s house. 


the prisoners in the gaol, except those charged with the gravest crimes: 
and these measures helped to check the malady. All writers seem unable 
to express their sense of the venerable officer’s brave and indefati able 
humanity. At Kurrachee, he had knocked down walls, and unl the 
town to be improved, as a permanent preventive. ’ 

The whole of the Western part of India, from the Punjaub to Ceylon 
appears to have been blessed this year with abundant rain. The newly. 
acquired provinces known as the Jullundur Doab had enjoyed an extrac. 
dinary fall, which must contribute to its fertility. : 4 

The Governor-General and the Commander-in- chief remained at Simla: 
where they were about to be joined by some of the most experienced off. 
cers of the North-western provinces, in order to arrange definitely their 
plans for next fair season. 

An order issued by the Governor-General, on the 3d of July, makes 
known that, for the future, commissions will be granted to such European 
warrant-officers, serving under the East India Company, as shall earn this 
distinction by meritorious service. An allowance of 1,000 rupees is also tg 
be made for outfit. In conformity with this announcement, six sergeant. 
majors have received commissions, dating from the battle of Sobraon; and 
the Governor-General “cordially congratulates these gentlemen, Ensign 
Stephen Douglas, Ensign Patrick Mard, Ensign Samuel Spurgin, Ensign J. 
Brasyer, and Ensign John Storrs,” on their promotion. 

The appointment of Sir David Pollock as Chief Justice of Bombay ap- 
pears to be generally approved of in the Presidency. 

The Calcutta journals describe an extraordinary act of plunder in the 
centre of that capital. Sixteen men, well armed, entered a goldsmith’s and 
banker's shop, wounded several people, and then retired with their spoils, 
The police of the city had not discovered the perpetrators. It was openly 
stated that the shopkeepers there paid “black mail” to escape attack. 
This is an astonishing admission in the British capital of India. 

A new crime had been found out in Bombay. A gang of conspirators poisoned 
a number of buffaloes; then bought the carcases, which they sold to the butchers 
in the public market: the poisoned beasts were to be disposed of as meat at the 
hottest season of the year. The men were to be tried at the next criminal 
sessions. 

ApEN.—The Acbar brings intelligence from Aden, that Furkee Ismael, 
a Mussulman fanatic who had for some time been collecting a half-armed 
rabble amounting to 5,000 men, had made an attack on the British out- 
works; but he was repulsed with loss. The Arabs were congregated in 
great masses in the vicinity of the town. Our troops were fully prepared 
to give them a warm reception. 


Mavritius.—Advices of the 11th July mention that Governor Sir 
William Gomm had created a great sensation, by expelling a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, skilled as a surgeon, who had performed the Cesarian opera- 
tion on the body of a dead woman, and saved her child; wiich survived 
twenty-four hours. The newspapers of the colony were loud in their de- 
nunciations of this sentence. 


Tue Levant.—Constantinople papers of the 26th August contain re- 
ports from Trebizond, that the troubles in the Hadjara were put down, and 
that the chief of the revolt had been taken prisoner. 

From Tehran, on the 20th July, they write that the cholera was making 
sad ravages in Persia. One of the sons of the Shah had died. The city 
was in a complete panic. The Shah, with his Ministers and the whole of 
the Court, had left the place; and the Corps Diplomatique was preparing to 
follow the example. Every one who could depart was preparing to go, or 
had already done so. 

” The Turkish Government was taking means to prevent the spread of the 
isease. 

Mehemet Ali arrived at Alexandria, after his visit to Constantinople, 
His Highness arrived on the 24th, and was received with every demonstra- 
tion of loyalty. All classes flocked to the palace to testify their delight at 
his return, and the city was brilliantly illuminated. Mehemet Ali rode 
about the city to look at the lights, in a French carriage with six horses 
(which cost him 3,000/.); a Turkish officer sitting by his side, to be a wit- 
ness of his popularity. After remaining two days at Alexandria, the Pacha 
proceeded to Cairo. He is stated to be in excellent health. 


Mavetra has been the scene of a serious disturbance. It will be re- 
membered, that for some time Dr. Kalley has been active in making prose- 
lytes from the Catholic religion, and that his converts suffered some severe 
treatment; the Doctor himself being imprisoned. The interference of the 
British Government was invoked; and he was released. It seems that the 
prosecution of his missionary labours has led to renewed difficulty. The 
ill feeling which he has thus excited has resulted in a resort to actual out- 
rage, and Dr. Kalley has had to fly for his life. One of the twe accounts 
which have appeared is evidently ex parte; but we have thrown together 
such parts of them as will afford a connected narrative of the trans- 
actions— 

On Sunday, August the 2d, a body of Portuguese subjects assembled for re- 
ligious purposes in the house of Miss Rutherford. A crowd collected, and de- 
manded that their countrymen (the “ Calvinistas ”) should be given up to them. 
This was refused; and the mob maintained their position. At length, about eleven 
clock at night, they broke into the house, searched it thoroughly, and having 
found their countrymen in the kitchen, violently assaulted them. At this moment 
the police and soldiery appeared, and at once dispersed the rioters; taking several 
of Sn into custody. Thece men were, however, discharged from continement 
the next morning, on the pretext that no one had appeared to make a complaint 
against them. 

On the Monday and subsequent days, it was publicly bruited in town that @ 
larger mob intended on the Sunday following to attack’ the house of Dr. Kalley, 
destroy and burn his property, and put the Doctor forcibly on board the English 
steamer, which was expected to arrive on that day, and thus expel him from the 
island; the signal for the gathering of the mob to be a rocket fired from a certain 
house in town. 

On Sunday the 9th, at noon, the expected rocket was fired; an immense mob, 
armed with clubs, began to gather on the Praca Constitucional, and very soon 
The Governor, the Admuinis- 
trador do Concilho, and the British Consul, were on the spot, with a guard of sol- 
diers; but no opposition appears to have been offered to the entrance of the rioters. 
Having pate the house in vain for Dr. Kalley, they proceeded to burn and de- 
stroy his books, prints, and medicines. Dr. Kalley, who had been much alarmed 
during the previous night by various occurrences, had left the house at three a.m., 
and was, during the early part of these disturbances, concealed in the house of a 
friend; but on the arrival of the royal mail-steamer in the bay, he escaped to it 12 
disguise as a female. The mob, having missed their prey, threatened to search 
the British Consulate; but desisted from this on the Consul’s consenting to go off 
in his boat at their head, and show them that Dr. Kalley was actually on board the 
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lley was exhibited accordingly, aud the riot was appeased. He 
steamer. a tas family, and departed in the ship for the West Indies. Na- 


wes oon British families have been threatened. Some of the British residents, | 
cog Rutherford, Dr. Miller, and Mr. Tate, with their families, were living on | 

the Mises itish vessel in the bay, the Consul having declined to answer for their | 

safety, even in his own house. Other families are livin at the Consulate. ; 

A tater, numerously signed, had been presented to the C onsul, requesting him 
to apply for British ship-of-war to protect British persons and property in the 
‘ during the present state of anarchy and avowed powerlessness of the local 
island t. However, the writer of one of the letters from which our account is 
Gove odie that, although the native followers of Dr. Kalley would be subject | 
fo persecution, no fear needs be entertained for the security of British persons and 

rty. 
gr correspondent of the Times, writing from Rio de Janeiro, 
calls attention to the state of law in Brazil, w hich leads to the practical 
confiscation of property held by British subjects in that country. He de- 
scribes this state of things to result from an effort on the part of the Bra- 
zilian Government to retaliate upon England for Lord Aberdeen’s Slavery 
‘Act, known in Brazil as “ the Bill. ; ; er 

There are two legal functionaries—one sty led “ Juiz dos Orfaos,” the 
other, “ Juiz dos Ausentes”"—who are charged with: the care of the property 
left by persons dy ing inte state \ nder this term are included all cases of 
wills not made in strict conformity with the laws ot Brazil. “ The Bra- 
zilian laws allow the testator to dispose of one-third of his property as he 
may deem fit. He has heirs (fore dos): they are, if he is unmarried, his 
father or his mother. if alive; if married, his children; not having children, 
then his parents: his brothers and sisters or next of kin are heirs, if he 
should die intestate only. A father may in some few instances disinherit 
his children: f stance, in the event of prostitution, having attempted 
his life, for reta to be bail in any bailable offence, and also for (an 
offence alike disgraceful to the framer and the morality of the country 
where such a law is recognized) having intercourse with his father’s mis- 
tress. In the event of any of his heirs being absent from s country, 
then the Juiz dos Ausentes steps in, and claims the custody of that part 
belonging to the absent; and it not unfrequently disapp in the cope of 
this guardian, more particularly if it has been long there uninquired for.” 

The chief illustration of the state of the law is drawn from the decision 
on the well-known case of Mr. George March; and its fu 
indicated—* At the death of any one partner or consignee, 
here or elsewhere, the house and property will be taken possession of by 
the authorities, (the Juiz dos Orfaos and Juiz dos Ausentes,) and an inven- 
tory taken of all effects and outstanding debts; these will be valued by 
people appointed for the purpose. After this formality, a curador is ap- 
pointed at the option of the Juiz. This is a post of pecuniary considera- | 
tion, and much sought after by all his friends and dependents. It is the | 
curador that collects all monies, and orders the «ale of the effects; and 
when of sufficient magnitude, not a few instances are wanting of their 
having decamped with the whole, seeing that Juiz dos Orfaos is a situation | 
held at the pleasure of the Minister, who, to free him from responsibility 
when any sucht accident occurs, removes him and appoints another (until 
the storm blows over); and this other when appointed gets out of the affair 
by referring to it as the act of his predecessor.” 

“Under the whole of these circumstances, no person can ship to this 
country with impunity. What with long credits and the risk of death to 
some of the parties interested, it will be next to impossible to escape for 
many years without a visitation from the Juiz. No gains can withstand 
the losses that would accrue from one such visitation; a second within a | 
few years would prove ruinous to the longest purse.” 
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Rio ve La Prata.—The arrival of the convoy at Monte Video, after the 
decisive operations of the English and French squadron before San Lorenzo, 
had infused a new spirit into that prostrate city. “ A crisis,” says 
the Times correspondent, “is now on, which has been long maturing, | 
and which will afford, perhaps, the most golden opportunity of all for 
effecting a sound and permanent settlement of the whole question; I allude 
to the disposition of Entre Rios to form a league with Corrientes, and shake | 
off the yoke of Rosas. A glance: at the map of South America will show 
how such a confederation, recognized by Europe, would instantly bring 
about all that is desired; the nations on the left bank of the Parana being 
then unanimously declared for foreign commerce. Let this fact be known 
in London and in Lancashire—that the boundless commerce of the Plate 
and its tributaries may at once be secured to all the world by our Govern- | 
ment making only one step in advance towards the creation of such a con- | 
federation as I have named; overtures for which end have been made by 
the native chiefs to the Ministers of the mediating Powers.” 

The arrangements for forcing the passage were well devised. On an | 
island opposite the enemy's principal battery, Captain Hotham had placed | 
a masked battery of six Congreve rocket tubes, with orders not to open fire 
until the action was commenced by the steamers— 

“ The first shot from the Gorgon was the moment selected for our rocket-battery 
to open fire. The enemy at the principal battery not yet being within reach, and 
anxious to see the fun with the upper battery, had jumped on the parapet, and 
were shouting, ‘ Viva la Confederacion Argentina!’ &c., at a great rate, when the 
rockets from the island drove them down much faster than they mounted. 

“At 10h. 40m. a.m. the action was general. The firing from the steamers was 
beautiful ; nearly every shell bursting at the muzzles of the field-pieces, or over the 
batteries. Occasionally, one would pitch into the cliff, and, bursting, sends tons of 
earth into the river, and a column of dust into the air. 

“At 12h. 50m. p.m. all the convoy had passed down, except an English bark, 
the Caledonia, and two schooners, which had grounded on the point of an island, 
about a mile and a half below the principal battery, owing to their having kept 
too far over to avoid the enemy's shot. The Alecto and Lizard were ordered to 
their assistance, and afterwards the Firebrand. The vessels were broadside on to 
the point, the bark on the top of all, and lying over on her broadside. Finding it 
impossible to get them off, the crews were reczived on board, and the vessels set fire 
to, to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 

“The steamers then all passed down after the convoy, and that night anchored 
four miles below the town of Rosario.” 

_ These advices report the way in which Mr. Wardlaw, an officer belong- 
ing to the Racer ship-of-war, had fallen a victim to the treachery of Rosas’s 
soldiery. He had entered the Atalaya river in the Racer’s whale-boat, under 
the protection of a flag of truce, to make search after an English bark, | 
stated to have been shipwrecked on the coast. Here he found a small 
party of soldiers; but, fearing treachery from their not hoisting a flag of | 
truce, he ordered the men to back out. On seeing this, the enemy opened 
fire, which was quickly returned; but the boat having slewed round at the 
Mouth of the river, and made sail on the starboard tack, grounded on a 





| considered entitled to the increased pay granted by he 


bank; and after running no more than thirty yards, was left high and dry 
by the receding tide. The boat eventually floated; but Mr. Wardlaw had 
previously been induced to go on shore with a flag of truce to the Com- 
mandant. What passed is not known. He was, however, seen on his re- 
turn, still holding the flag in his hand. Suddenly, a party of cavalry 


| came down; the commanding officer was observed to jump off his horse 


and snatch the flag from Mr. Wardlaw; who thereupon ran towards the 
beach, calling out to those in the boat, “ I’m sold, I'm done! fire, and save 
yourselves if youcan.” He was then pursued and carried off. No atcount 
of his fate has been made public by the enemy; but the current report is 
that he was slowly stabbed to death. The people in the whale-boat fired 
on the troops till they had retreated; but finding that no one came down, 
the party eventually returned to the Racer. 





Miscellaneous. 

A rumour prevailed on the Paris Bourse on Monday that the Emperor 
Nicholas would visit the French capital in the course of next month. He 
was said to have expressed much solicitude to learn whether Queen Vic- 
toria would visit Eu this year. 

The lingering malady under which Lord Metcalfe so long suffered has 
terminated fatally. His death took place at Rushanger House, Basing- 
stoke, on the 5th instant. The readers of the Spectator are familiar with 
the later incidents of his remarkable life. 

Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, the second son of Mr. afterwards Sir Thomas 
Theophilus Metcalfe, was born in January 1785. The father, Sir Thomas, served 
for a considerable period in the Indian Army, and subsequently beeame a Director 
of the Company. At a very tender age Charles Metcalfe proceeded to India, and 
did not permanently retura home until he had completed a service of thirty-eight 
years; passing through various gradations, and acquitting himself with great 
eredit and discrimination. He was for a considerable period a member of the 
Supreme Council of Bombay, as well as Governor of Agra and British Resident at 
Hyderabad. In February 1835, Lord William Bentinck resigned; and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who had by this time succeeded to the Baronetcy in his family, was 
provisionally appointed Governor-General of India. This office he filled till the 
2sth March 1536; but during that shert period Sir Charles originated, as well as 
adopted, several important measures,—namely, the issue of an uniform money for 
all the Presidencies, the abolition of chowkies in Bengal, and the liberation of the 
ress from all restrictions. This last measure was the theme of universal eulogy 
im India; but it gave great umbrage to the Court of Directors, and was the even- 
tual cause of his resignation and return to Europe. In 1837, he determined to 
withdraw from the public service. He had been created a Civil Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath during the previous year; and on his retirement from Agra a 
statue was erected to his honour by the community of that place. 

Lord Metcalfe was the schoolfellew of Lord Auckland, and was his constant 
companion during that nobleman’s stay in India as Governor-General. His ad- 
ministration of the Government of Jamaica, to which he was appointed soon after 
his return to England, was highly successful, and gained him a second statue. 
In January 1843, he proceeded to Canada as Governor-General; but was forced 
to return home by the state of his health. During his administration he was 
created Baron Metcalfe, of Fern Hill. He died unmarried. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, in laudable anxiety for the consistency of his friend 
Prince Czartoryski, has written to the Morning Chronicle denying the ac- 
curacy of a recent statement that the Austrian Government had proposed 
to withdraw the sequestration on the Princess's property in Gallicia, if the 
Prince would sign an engagement to interfere no further in Polish affairs. 
His Lordship says—* I am anxious to take the earliest opportunity of de- 
claring my conviction that no such proposal as that mentioned would for a 
moment be entertained by the Prince, even if the Austrian Government 
were mean enough to make it. There has been no time for me to com- 
municate with the Prince since reading the article; but my knowledge of 
his sentiments enables me to speak on the subject with the same certainty 
as if I had received his instructions.” 

The Reverend Henry Crowther, former Curate of Dunston, publishes a 
letter correcting some slight errors in the statements respecting the treat- 
ment which he received at the hands of Lord Ripon; but to illustrate the 
nature of that treatment, he tells an anecdote— 

“T was in the habit of regulating my watch by the clock in the tower of Nocton 
Hall, and every Saturday evening went up to the hall for that purpose, having 
learnt that it was by that time the inhabitants of the two villages regulated theirs. 
One Saturday evening, the policeman on the grounds came up to me and said, ‘ He 
was very sorry to be compelled to act so to a gentleman, but he had been directed 
to warn me off the grounds, and of course he must obey his orders.’” 















The Board of Admiralty have issued circulars intended to raise the 
class of engineers in the steam navy, by improving their condition; with a 
boon also to the men generally. In order to make them intelligible, it is 
necessary to quote a memorandum issued by the late Board in February 
last, and numbered “ 12”"— 

“ Her Majesty has been graciously mee to direct that the sea pay and har- 
bour pay of third-class engineers on board her Majesty's ships shall be increased 
to 6/. 10s. a month and 4d 10s. a month respectively, commencing from the 25th 
instant. : ? 

“The pay of engineers on board her Majesty's ships will therefore be according 
to the fullowing rates,—sea pay, first class, 12/.; harbour pay, first class, 7. 17s. 
a month; and IZ. 8s. a month when on sea pay, as compensation for the instruc- 
tion of boys. Sea pay, second class, 8/.; harbour pay, second class, 4. 18s.; sea 
pay, third class, 61. 10s.; harbour pay, third class, 4/. 10s. 

* And when within the Tropics, engineers will be allowed, as usual, half the 
sea pay when the steam is up, in addition. 

The following are extracts from the new circulars, dated on the 31st 
August and Ist September 1846— 

“Their Lordships are pleased to direct, first, that all second-class engineers 
shall in future be allowed 14s. a month as compensation, in lieu of the allowance 
formerly given for instructing an engineer boy: and, second, that all third-class 
engineers, whether receiving an allowance in lieu of ene or not, shall be 

r Majesty's order in Council, 





as notified in the said circular No. 12. 

“In all future cases, when any of her Majesty's ships is about to be paid off, 
their Lordships desire it imay be distinctly explained to the men, that if they 
choose to continue in the service they may have a month or six weeks’ leave of ab- 
sence, during which time their time and pay will go on; and that they will be at 
liberty to join any of her Majesty's ships fitting out at any ports upon their re 


| turn from such leave. 


“Their Lordships further desire that every facility may be given to the men 
to deposit their hammocks, clothes, &c., in the dockyards during their stay on 
shore, in the manner prescribed by their memoranduin, dated 13th April 1842; 
the object of which their Lordships desire may be fully impressed upon the men, 
and the regulation strictly attended to.” 
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The Gazette of Tuesday contains a despatch from Rear-Admiral Ingle- 
field, giving the details of the operations performed by the English and 
French squadron of steamers in passing the batteries of San Lorenzo. The 
engagement lasted three hours and a half. The loss of life was confined 
to the Lizard; of whose crew four were killed and four wounded. 

All doubts as to the calling out of the Militia may be set at rest by a cir- 
cular on routine matters issued from the Horse Guards, on the 9th instant: 
in it, Mr. Fox Maule, Deputy Secretary-at-War, says—“ It is not intended 
at present to take any further measures for revising the laws relating to 
the Militia, nor for assembling that force for training and exercise.” 








It is somewhat puzzling to those who have the best opportunity of know- 
ing the real state of business at this time, to see how extremely low all the 
leading descriptions of produce are in price, without leading to any specu- 
lative purchases, and without checking the production, as far as can be 
judged by the quantity imported. Tea, coffee, indigo, cotton, and sheep’s 
wool, have all continued for a long period at extremely low prices, while the 
supplies have been rather increasing than diminishing. People had been for 
many years accustomed to see these articles commanding a much higher 
range of prices; and a very low price was in former times an wnerring gui 
to a favourable speculation, inasmuch as in those days low prices quickly 
checked supplies and caused a reaction. But the difference between the 
present times and those to which they refer who thus reason is, that of late 
years, in all the chief articles of produce, a great reduction has taken place 
in the cost of production by improved methods of cultivation; so that the 
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price which was not sufficient to sustain production some years ago ts q 
sufficient to do so now, and even to tend to a further extension.— Morning 
Chronicle, S pt. 9, € ity Article. 

The accounts from Northumberland speak of the crops it 
as being nearly got in. The wheat is generally good, and ot 
but doubts are entertained whether e will be an average yi 
are fair crops of barley and of oats. 
not more favourable than those given last week, except that d 
week it has not appeared to spread; which is attributed to the h 
sun during the day and the slight frosts in the evening. In some 
the turnips have assumed a spotted or flea-bitten appearance in 
which in a few days falls into holes, and which is looked upon 1 
but as it has not as yet affected the bulbs, it may be hoped t 
will not be of a serious nature.” 

Such is the scarcity of fruit on the Wolds and in th 
neighbourhood of Caister, Lincolnshire, that from upwards of one } 
apple-trees in one orchard, 1as not ol ingle pe 
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The Swedish journals represent the potato crop in to be genera 
Meise / } ; 
attacked by the prevailing disease, and state that the wheat and rye crops 


are likely to be very inferior this year. 

The potato disease is making ravages in various parts of 

Mr. G. W. Johnston, author of the * Dicti 
has published a pamphlet to make known a remedy for the 
He says—“ The remedy is very simple, and, as is usually 
ventive rather than curative, viz. plant at the close of Se; 
first week of October.” 

In a letter to Mr. M. W. Pat 
accounts for the unusual failure of the potato crop 

“Tt needs no str ior see the Lord’s hand laid in judgment 
upon us: ‘When t 1eth against me by trespassing grievously, then y 
I stretch out mir 1 upon it, ill break the staff of the bread ther 
Ezekiel, xiv. 13. in ou 1al sins—in the dishonour done to Chri 
which caused the Disr n the endowment of the Man of 
the desecration of the &c., we cannot but see that the n 
sinned, and is sinning with 
righteous is the judgm« ith which we are threatened: and I ki 
article of food which can so truly be called ‘the statfof the bread’ of Gres 
as the potato; for while multitudes of our poor subsist entirely upon it, the 1 
of the Jand partake daily of it also, would count its absence as a grea 
at their tables. * * * am sati l n’s ingenuity is utte 
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less either in tracing or arresting the disease in the potato, and that it 
a confession of ai ing from our sins as a nation and individually can s 
this and still more fearful judgments from ourselves and the land.” 

The weather has been again very sultry, and some partial storms have 


a thunder 


> the fall of 1 





visited the Metropolis. On Sunday there was 
Northern parts of the town, though even there t 
means general; while in the Southern districts hardly a drop 
Plaistow there was a hail-st : the stones were very large, 
much damage. In ghbourhood of Shooter's Hill the rain 
in torrents. 
On Monday afternoon there was another storm, 
visited Windsor, where it was very 
Asa proof of the approximation ot 
countries, it may be worth recording 
of those destructive insects the gr 
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aot sae todon , lean crate 
, that our island has been visited 


at brown locusts. A few stragg 
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visited this vicinity, two specimens of which were taken to our Museum; where 
one of them is now alive, and in full vigour. A Northern paper mentio: > fact 
of the swarm having been seen at Sunderland, and that they tr: la 
Southerly direction —Norfolk Chronicl 

Six Norman mares, intended as a pres r of Mo- 




















rocco, left the general de} 
they were to be shipped tor Morocco. 

The Paris - my of rts has decided that not f the ¢ 
dates who hay he prize of Sculpture (the subject of which 
was ‘‘ Mezentius Wounded”) the proposed reward. 





Within the la 
ties Railway, in 
excursion saloon; 
much interest. 
on the Great West: 


een introduced on the 
ndsome carriage, termed a sm 
i Jegant and peculiar construction, | 

and fi f build it much resembles the Roy 
muth-western, and other railways. The peculiarit 

and Newmarket traffic suggested to the compa 
formation of such a description of carriage, and which certainly reflects great 
credit on the skill of its manufacturer. Its extreme length is forty feet, the body 
about thirty feet, the ends being converted into a kind of open lounge. It Y 
on six wheels, which are fitted with Adams's patent bow springs. The ir 
decorations are of the most recherché description. The seats extend 
length of the sides, and are handsomely covered with morocco | 

































leather 


lished mahogany table occupies the centre; the entire fitted with selt-balancing | 
Several others on the same style are in a farward state for the com- | 


ps. 





a i, 
pany. They will be attached to all the fast-trains to and from Cambridge, as~ 
sengers using them paying first-class fare. The company are having foet-Foms 
| excursionist carriages made of extraordinary length, similar to those employed on 
| the foreign lines, capable of holding 130 passengers each. They will first be used 
| on the North Woolwich line, which is rapidly approaching completion.— Globe, 

A fishing-match in the river Weaver, near Warrington, between the Salford 
Piscatorial Society and the Warrington Fishing Club, came off the other day. The 
fishermen were six on each side, and the time was from six in the morning till 
five in the afternoon. The Salford anglers were the winners, catching fifty-four 
pounds of fish; their opponents caught nearly thirty-seven pounds. 

On Monday afternoon, a swimming feat was performed, for a wager, in the 
Thames. Leeson, a swimmer, undertook to leap from Hungerford Bridge into 
the stream, and swim to Waterloo Bridge in five minutes twenty-five seconds, 
A number of Policemen were on the watch to prevent the dangerous attempt of 
leaping from the bridge; but Leeson eluded them, and sprang from about the 
centre of the structure. He fell somewhat awkwardly on his side, but imme. 
diately rose and swam with great vigour. He completed his task in four minutes 
forty-five seconds. It was full tide. 

There is at present residing in Burton-in-Lonsdale a venerable old dame, over 
whose head ninety-eight winters have passed. She is in the perfect enjoyment of 
her health and faculties; and makes a point of going every morning with two or 
three asses to the coal-pits at Ingleton for coals. On her return; she has been 
in the habit during the present harvest of walking a mile to assist her son in 
shearing; and has cut as much as four hattocks at a time, without being fatigued, 
She has brought up a very large family of her own.— Lancaster Guardian, 

The Dusseldorf Gazette announces that the house of Hotte and Schlieper, of 
Elberfeld, has stopped payment; and owing to this unexpected occurrence five or 
six hundred cotton-weavers are thrown out of werk. 

We learn from Haul ercial house of Hincke and Co., of that 
ity, which stopy been formally declared g 

rupt. The ryancs.— Galignani’s Mes- 
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The Englishman was so lucky as t 
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his adversary The latter yu to shoot his man at his ease, and pre- 
ared to take his aim accordingly; wher lishman cried out, “ Stop, stop! 
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circle of Rzeswow, in Austrian Gallicia, 
Out of 600 inhabitants which the place 
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False Hokian New Zealand, in April last. It is not known whether any lives 
I ) 
were lost.—Globe. 
An extensive paper-mill, near Lasswade, the property of Messrs. Annandale 
and Son, was utterly destroyed by fire on Sunday morning. The flames originated 


ig-loft, but from what cause is 


unknown. he loss is estimated at 


in the r: 
10,0007, or 12.0006 
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A railway-labourer at T e Wells, having obtained some blasting-pov 
for a relative, placed it loose in the pocket of his frock. He struck a mat 
against the wall to light his pipe, and the powder exploded; the wooden house 
which he was standing was blown nearly asunder; the man himself was dread- 
fully burnt, and a little brother was much hurt. 

On the morning of the 31st ultimo, while the workmen at the Hamburg The- 














atre were hoisting to its place a splendid bronze chandelier for gas-lights, just 
br t from London, and weighing above 10,860 pounds, the rope broke, and the 
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enormous mass, falling 
lishmen, who had come 
Messe nge’. 

Jeanne Peyvieux, who was recently condemned to death for the murder of her 
husband, underwent her sentence on Wednesday last, at Périgueux, in presence 
of an immense concourse of spectators. She refused te be carried to the scaffold 
in a cart, and walked thither with a firm step. B ing the steps, she 
knelt down and received the b i the chapl 1a moment after 
was no more. 

With pleas 
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ound, was broken to pieces, crushing two Eng- 
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Number of Annual 

deaths average. 

1c Diseases 2 158 

fun tain or variable seat 87 lod 

i row, Nerves, and Senses.... 151 157 

of the other Organs of Respiration 204 204 
Diseases of the ind Blood-vessels. oeces 20 23 -/ 
Diseases of Liver, and other Organs of Digestion 112 87 72 
Diseases of th < . es seeseces 6 6 7 
Childbirth, diseases of the U s otescsarse BD eee 9 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of B, Polmta, AC. 0.00 sscccccves BT eee 6 ‘ 
Diseases of the Skin, Cell Tissue, & paAinbbidnkeseers 2 2 
Old Age ........ See Re OS Pe aE } 67 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ............ i id 
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The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 96.3° in the sun to 4: 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week +: ding 
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The mean direction of the wind for the week was North- | is observed, however, that there was a “long and rapturous” cheer for 


| “ Smith O’Brien and Young Ireland”; while “ the Liberator ” was not even 
mentioned, 
Clonmel election is fixed to take place this day. Mr. Cecil Lawless } 
| son of Lord Cloncurry, is the only candidate actually in the field; but there 
are rumours that Mr. Meagher, one of the Young Ireland party, will offer 
himself. 

A meeting was held at Beaminster, on Thursday,—Lord Stavordale pre- 
siding.—to consider the propriety of “ forming a society for bettering the 
condition of the labouring classes by the garden allotment system.” Let- 
ters were read from Lord Ashley and the Bishop of Salisbury, expressing 
their entire agreement in the objects of the meeting, and their wish to be 
connected with the society. Various resolutions, including one forming the 

y, were passed unanimously. 
isury warrant in last night’s Gazette fixes the postage on letters 
between the United Kingdom and Denmark at a uniform rate of sixpence; 
»; by private ship, one penny. 
is to take effect on the Ist of October. 
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Mr. Charles Pearson, solicitor, has addressed a letter to the Times, 

» going the round of the papers’ 
Lord Ripon; and the writer 
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The sugar-refining v wd r ises belonging to Messrs. M‘Fie and 
Sons, in ] Street, Liverpool burnt down on Thursday evening. 
Fortunately, no other build were d yed; but the poor people who inhabited 
the ghbouring houses Jost a great juantity of furniture. The origin of the fire 
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The town was busy—'twas a party strife 
Of hottest fury: then the poet mark’d — 
Thy daily drive—how rack’d by sore disease 
Thy feeble frame—what tortures slow endured 
Thy never-tiring mer gO unknown 
To thee that poet was); he daily saw 
Thy carriage with its empty coronet 

How empty then!) go round the open Park, 
Till, week by week, its visits were more rare, 
And then it disappear’d: with footstep sure 
The fell Destroyer on his inroad march’d. 
At last, ’twas felt how all thy varied gifts, 
Thy rich acquirements, thy depth of thought, 
The stores which in thy mental treasury 
Thou hadst conceal’d, were second now to one, 
The brightest, purest jewel of them all— 
That shining fortitude which nerved thy heart 
Against the agonies of slow decay— 
Taught thee benevolence to all mankind, 
And, ’mid the sorrows of disease and death, 
Gave thee the crowning virtue of thy life, 
A Christian’s patience through a Christian's hope. 

Note.—The writer of these lines does not feel able to bear testimony to the inva- 
riable merits of the Indian ress. It is rather to the necessity of a free press in a 
country where it is the only organ of public opinion—to what the Indian Press might 
be, rather than what it is—that the observations are addressed. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 
The English Funds have this week been depressed to the extent of j per cent, 
and they present rather a heavy appearance. The prospect of famine in Ireland, 
with a fear that our own harvest will after all prove to be below an average crop 
—a deficiency apprehended on the Continent—exchanges declining every Foreign 
post-day,—these are sufficient to make speculators look careful; and perhaps 





more than all these, a belief that the English Government is likely to — 
The premium on Exchequer | 


against the matrimonial proceedings at Madrid. } 
Bills has declined 5s. This has arisen not from any scarcity of money, but from 
sales in order to commence new lines of railway and pay off others that have 
been dissolved. : 

In the Foreign Market, the most remarkable feature is the decline in Portu- 


ese Stock, in consequence of the financial scheme just issued, by which the | 
rt of their interest, through a tax which | 
‘his is thought a most arbitrary measure, | 


ondholders are to lose a fifth 
is to be levied ubon them. 
and a breach of good faith, directly contrary to the decree endorsed upon 
the Bonds at their conversion in 1841. It is supposed the holders will call 
a general meeting to express their dissent. Upon the scheme being first pub- 


lished, on Monday last, the Stock declined 6 per cent, from which it has not | 


rallied more than 1 and 4 percent. Spanish Threes and Fives have fallen 1 per 
cent. Mexican has declined 4 per cent, as an uneasy feeling still prevails respect- 
ing that Stock. It is expected that Santa Anna will be appointed by the Mexican 
people to the head of affairs in that country. . 

In the Railway Market, the flatness we referred to last week has continued. 
It has been chiefly in those Shares that command high premiums; amongst them 
we notice Great Western and London and South-western. The Eastern Counties 
have also been affected. The South-eastern meeting held yesterday gave satis- 
faction: the Directors’ report was carried with only one dissentient, who on be- 
half of the Kentish people argued strongly for a recurrence to the old fares: all 
the other measures passed cordially. The dividend absorbs all the disposable 
funds, and was declared to be 17s. upon the Old Shares, 8s. 6d. upon New No. 1, 
and 5s. 1d. upon No. 2, minus the Income-tax. 
Gravesend is to be completed within twelve months. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

In the English Market there is no new feature; and prices are nominal. In 
the Foreign Market, there is nothing doing; and the Stocks are at yesterday's 
quotations. In Railway Shares, business has been transacted at the following 
prices: Buckinghamshire, § discount; Hull and Selby, 105; Ditto, Half Shares, 
51; London and North-western, 200; London and Croydon, 22§; Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham, 2%; Shropshire Union, 4 discount; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 


Half Shares, 18; Ditto, Quarter Shares, 17. 







3 per Cent Consols ....+-+- 953 6 Danish 3 per Cents....-+-- 88 90 
Dittofor Account ++ 9654 Dutch 2} per Cents.....- ++ 594 60 
3 per Cent Reduced.... shut Ditto 4 per Cents ...+-+.++- 944 5 
33 per Cents...... + shut Mexican 5 per Cents..-1846 25; 
Long Annuities . shut New Grenada .....- eee 208 13 
Bank Stock.......++-++008 shut Portuguese New 5p. Cts. 1841 43 5 
Exchequer Bills - WL Ditto 4 per Cents 1845 .... 42 4 
India Stock.......seeeee0. 259 261 Russian 5 per Cents ......- 110 1} 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .....- 88 90 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 26} 7 
Belgian 4} perCents....... 97 9 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 31L g 

+ Chilian 6 per Cents..... ees 1013 Venezuela .....secececcees 42} 3} 
Columbian ex Venezuela... 15 16 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The John Cree, Goodsir, from Calcutta to Liverpool, was totally wrecked at St. 
Jago, 16th June; crew saved. 

The Guiana, Talbert, from Adelaide, was wrecked at Mauritias, 24th June ; part of 
the cargo saved. 

The Active, Renaut, was totally wrecked off Neebram, near Samaldavia, on the 
16th July ; five of the crew supposed to be drowned. 

ARRIVED—At Gravesend, 7th Sept. Bussorah Merchant, Beale, from Calcutta. In 
the Downs, 10th, Mohawk, from China; and Carribean, from Algoa Bay. Off Folke- 
stone, Hindostan, Pook, from Calcutta. At Cowes, 9th, Hulda, Mark, from Calcutta, 
In the Channel, Sydney, White ; and Midlothian, ——, from Sydney ; William Wise, 
Lowe, from Port Phillip; Robert Mathews, ——; and Gratitude, Brown, from 
Launceston; Euphrates, Gifford, from Ch:na; Stratford, ——; and Thomas Blyth, 
Hay, from Mauritius; and Supply, Patterson, from the Cape. At Bristol, 9th, 
Commodore, Crowell, from Calcuita. At Liverpool, 4th, Gardner, Cole, from 
China; Crown, Fletcher; and Larne, Wilson, from Bombay; and Guard, Pain, 
from the Cape; 8th, Bengalee, Fisher; and Chatham, . from China; Guar- 
dian, ——, from Singapore; and Dorothea, Harrison, from Calcutta; 9th, John 
Macvicar, M‘Leod ; Joseph Bushby, ——j; Asenath, ; and Cressida, M‘Fee, 
from Calcutta; and Mona, Lawson, from Mauritius. At Cork, 7th, Ocean, But- 
chard, from Moulmein; and 8th, Susan, Wishart, from Mauritius. At Bombay, 
previous to the 4th Aug. Druid, Ritchie ; India, Sutherland; Bolivar, Smith; Duke of 
Portland, Cubitt; Duke of Cornwall, Whitebead; Lady Bute, M‘Kinlay; Cleopatra, 
Early ; and Mary, Kemp, from London; Hesperus, Kelley ; and Bangalore, Parsons, 
from Liverpool ; Birman, Guthrie, from the Clyde; and Indian, English, from Hull. 
At Madras, 21st July, Essex, Howard, from London. At Calcutta, previous to the 23d 
July, Albion, Gardner; Vanguard, Garwood; and Lady Clarke, Lawrence, from Lon- 
don; Athena, Ogg; Margaret, Mills; Henry Winch, Cole ; Hope, Miller; Joshua 
Waddington, Wakem; Fatima, Wilson; Thomas Lee, James; and Meg of Meldon, 
Rickerty, from Liverpool ; and Merlin, Currie, from the Clyde. 

SaILeD—From Gravesend, 3d Sept. Eweretta, Darley, for Sydney; 6th, Wm. Jar- 
dine, Small, for China; and Halifax, Wright, for Calcutta; and 10th, Vernon, Voss, for 
Madras. 








SATURDAY MORNING. 
AxRIveD—Off Kingsbridge, 11th inst. Persian, Mallard, from New South Wales. Off 
Plymouth, Dublin, Wakefield, from ditto. Off Faimouth, Oriental Queen, Jeffreys, from 
— At Kedgeree, 22d July, Lord Petrie, Middleton ; and Scindian, Terry, from 
jon. 





Their line between London and | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POPULAR ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
PRINCE ALBERT’s visit to the British Association, now in full 
session at Southampton, is likely to prove of some advantage to 
science. It is curious that it should be so; but we believe 
the event will justify the anticipation, and that the process js 
not very obscure in its working. It has been thought witty to 
sneer at the “savans”: although the British Association com- 
ao men of European fame—men whom, individually, every- 

ody in the country would respect and honour—yet when the 
are collected together, that same “everybody ” assumes the right 
to ridicule. Jesting did not derogate from the science—indeed 
it has often had nothing to do with science, but only with the 
exigencies of reporters; who, ignorant of the subjects discus- 
sed, yet forced to supply something to amuse the readers of the 
broad sheet, resorted to the easy but vulgar expedient of “ makin 
game” with what they did not understand. This idle ridicule 
probably withheld from the Association many persons well dis- 

= to it, yet timid, Grundy-fearing folks. To such the 
| Prince Consort’s example will be useful: even if the scoffers 
| should continue, few will mind being laughed at along with 
his Royal Highness. Greater freedom will therefore be felt 
in obeying the disposition to support the Association; it will 
enjoy greater prosperity, ampler resources; it will enlarge the 
sphere of its activity, and science will benefit proportionably. 
Indeed, there is already a feeling that the Association has been 
under-estimated, and a current of opinion is setting the other 
way. Men begin, now that they are so much awake to the 
practical benefits of science as we are in this day of inventions, 
to reflect on the truly beneficent and unselfish nature of the 
pursuit. The desire to know is an instinct of human nature; 
so is the desire to benefit one’s kind: the votaries of science 
obey these powerful instincts. They give themselves up to 
unceasing labour, without thought of “profit” to themselves 
in the vulgar sense. They disregard toil, defeat, even ob- 
|loquy and ridicule,—for the philosopher encounters either, 
when he falls short of ignorant men’s exorbitant anticipa- 
tions, or goes beyond their prejudices. But in the process 
the philosopher learns to know more and more of the great 
universe amid which he exists; he finds that the more he 
knows, the more that which imperfect human apprehension 
calls evil disappears, and is solved into elements of good; the 
more also does goodness appear inexhaustible. Ever and anon, 
while he and his fellows are at work, some great benefit to man- 
kind accrues. It may be from labours long past, but that matters 
not to him : benefits will accrue also from his labours, if not now, 
at some long distant day. Honour is pleasant when it comes, 
but the sense of knowing goodness and of extending it by serving 
mankind is always happiness enough. Motives more unselfish, 
more exalted, more wise, could not actuate man. 

And the practical benefits, felt in daily life, are neither few, re- 
mote, nor obscure. The philosopher, in a fit of idleness, throws his 
wine-flask on the fire—it bursts—his expanded mind generalizes 
the cause of that pheenomenon—and knows for the first time the 
power which makes and carries us, the people of a subsequent 
age, and our greatness, with ceaseless motion round and round 
the land and over the globe. The inquirer secludes himself to 
| watch the lightning, the gymnotus, the magnet, the rays of light; 

he observes, thinks, combines ; he gradually learns to recognize 

properties and powers ; he enounces : and now the “ practical man,” 
| protiting by the labours of the recluse, bids gold spread itself with un- 
deviating exactness over baser metals, or sends messages literally 
with the speed of lightning to distant places. Again the philo- 
sopher interrogates the new power; finds ita great tool of Nature 
| in constructing and unbuilding; and lo, before our living eyes 
| the art of mining approaches vast changes, extending the power 
of man and promoting his material welfare. 

In like manner, as Sir Roderick Murchison has shown, inquiries 
by members of the British Association have achieved results that 
will greatly benefit commerce and agriculture. 

The “ practical man” is especially disposed to sneer when he 
finds that some particular operation hes cost the inquirers only a 
small sum of money. “Oh!” he cries, “your experiments on 
iron-furnaces only cost you a few pounds ; and if it is true that we 
shall get more ore, save fuel, and collect a substitute for imported 
guano, I could have done all that myself: surely you do not 
think that a few pounds would stand in my way?” He forgets, 
that to attain these particular results, must be spent not only the 
| few pounds, but before you reach that stage, years of patient re- 
| sultless watching, a lifelong devotion, slowly-acquired habits of 
observation ; to all which he would never submit, for it would not 
| “nay.” 

But why, it is asked, make the Association peripatetic—wh 
let science be hindered by these wanderings? Surely the parti- 
| cular form of taking holyday recreation, supposing it were no 
higher, is no hindrance to scientific labours, but rather supplies 
fresh vigour for them. There are, however, various advan- 
tages in the plan, and some are obvious enough. It brings 
to the contemplation of the assembled inquirers much know- 
| ledge that has been localized, with the living illustrations. It 
| also brings before the people in each portion of the country, 
| the whole body of impersonated science, under circumstances to 

stimulate attention ; r at once enlarging the general know- 
ledge and taste for science, and obtaining for the Association @ 
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amoun or 
at mines in only one place. Nor can the beneficial influence 


the philosophers themselves be mistaken. It also adds 
even 0 their ordinary motives for zeal the stimulus of personal 


jntercours 


best in the warm . inter . 
lish a common language for science in different countries ; and 


spurs men in distant regions to bring their knowledge up to the 
highest level. : oe 7” 
such means, and with such results, the British Association 
s—results, hidden in the wild materials of nature, which 
would never be discovered but for those disinterested, devoted 
men, the servants of pure science. We too often forget this. 
We see the “practical man” working the electric telegraph, or 
stirring the furnace of an engine, and forget the philosopher who 
gave life to mechanism; or remember him only to laugh at his 
pori a eo 

ever, we are beginning to know our own interests better. 


QUEEN ISABELLA’S MARRIAGE. 
Tue acount of Queen Isabella’s marriage reads like an old fairy 
tale—that is, like the unhappy parts; but, unlike the fairy tale, 
it is to be feared that it will not end happily. Three pictures are 
shown to Queen Isabella, of three distant Princes in different cli- 
mates born, all seeking her hand,—the young Spanish Pretender, 
her cousin, Conde de Montemolin ; the half ecclesiastical Prince of 
Naples, Conte di Trapani; and a Prince from the gfficina conju- 
gium, Leopold of Coburg-Cohary—like all his race, a handsome 
specimen of humanity. The young Queen took rather a fancy to 
the handsome stranger; but reasons of state left her no free 
choice. She is told that she must marry cousin Francisco de 
Assis—who is ugly, dull, unpleasing to her taste, and, worst of all, 
indifferent towards herself. However, she is told that she shall 


wor 





e ; facilitates the interchange of ideas, which takes place | 
atmosphere of social intercourse ; helps to estab- | 


| chance of future political advancement. 


ng over wires and covering paper with calculations. How- | 


have no other husband; he is urged by his friends; and the | 


young couple undergo the sacred ceremony of betrothal with 
tears and sobs on her part, sullen sadness on his. 
bride retires to a pillow of tears; the bridegroom goes home and 
is ill. 

Queen Isabella is not the imprisoned daughter of a tyrant, but 
is herself a reigning sovereign; yet practically her choice was 
not much freer. It was limited negatively, by a host of objec- 
tions to all but the husband who is forced upon her. Those 


The affianced | 
| upon took 


about her, the Queen-mother included, cannot have failed to | 


study her character, and its weaknesses especially ; and she has 


been used against herself—the most insidious and unscrupulous | i 
No doubt, immunities have | remained for some time in the hands of the irritated mob: in no other way can I 


suborning of complicity in treason. 
been held out in prospect, to compensate for this restraint; one 
tempter having herself been the sacrifice in a marriage with a 
diseased dullard, and having improved the opportunities of a dis- 
ordered household to obtain solace for her mortitied tastes. When 
Queen Isabella recently conferred the royal title of “ Highness” 
on the handsome trooper who has fathered Queen Christina’s 
eight children, and was married to her not two years ago, the 
young Sovereign could not have omitted to draw a commentary 
—applicable to her own case—applicable a fortiori, since she is 
to be a sovereign wife, not queen consort. Otherwise, perhaps, 
she would not have consented to give her hand to Don Francisco. 


How can a union begun so disastrously produce happy results? | 


The notion that, though bad for her, it is good for the state or 
for the people, is self-evidently absurd: a nation can derive no 
benefit from driving the chief of its virgins to such a nuptial 
couch. 

But it may be said, that if no positive good is obtained, evil re- 
sults of other unions are avoided—dangerous political alliances. 


J 


mens: and good management which 


No more unsubstantial dogma rules that world of shadows, diplo- | 


macy, than this notion of dangers from matrimonial alliances. 
Nations are no longer mere estates with the live stock on them, 
given and taken as marriage-portions; but they have their own 


substantive history, to which that of the reigning house is subor- | 


dinate. As to the fear lest clever intriguers should obtain high 
place, it is as gratuitous as any. No one is so dangerous in 
power as a fool. Put a gun into the hands of a villain, and he 
may compass the death of his enemy ; into the hands of a fool, 
and ten to one he fires it off into the midst of a crowd. Any pro- 
cess by which to improve the breed of the royal population in 
Europe, to make her princes cleverer and more sagacious, would 
be most useful. In the West, the power of the sovereign is ra- 
pidly becoming too much limited to permit mischief from a clever 


man; but nothing can forearm you against the incalculable mis- | 
| revenue, 


chiefs devised by folly. There is no country at this day that 
would profit by having a duller man at its head. Frederick 
William of Prussia by no means does all that his people wish ; 


but exchange him for a Nicholas, and the Prussians would soon | 


find out what a safeguard they had lost in the cultivated con- | Ve 4 der . ae 
| Were the Government to invite the establishment of lines in 


Science, and above all in the intelligence, of their present mo- 
narch. He knows too much, to do what a barbarian would 
not hesitate about: for ignorance is the real parent of cruelty, 
and intelligence alone teaches how to sacrifice the present 
to the future. Louis Philippe, astutest of princes, is serving 
his own ends, and compassing them on all sides; but how well 
he manages to keep France quiet—how well he knows that 
a publicly virtuous rule can alone conduce to his own interests ! 
He may be mean, hypocritical, selfish, tricking, swindling 
Europe out of its respect by conduct that looks patriotic while it 
48 carried on solely with an eye to business ; but his public acts 


t of external support than it would be likely to find | people subject to him, or he and his vast schemesare ruined. No 


one suspected Charles the Tenth of peculiarly artful or personally 
selfish intentions ; but his dull folly drove his people to rebellion. 
Had Ferdinand of Spain been a shrewder and a bolder man, let- 
ting alone virtuous intentions, how much blood and misery would 
have been saved to Spain! If a little Orleans cleverness were 
infused into the royal blood of that country, how much better her 
The sapient meddlers of 
diplomacy, however, have done their best to perpetuate the breed 
of Ferdinands, on the pretence of saving danger to Spain and 
Europe! 





REGULATION OF RAILWAYS. 

Two railways stand charged with betraying the public interests 
—the Eastern Counties and the South-eastern. The accusation 
against the Eastern Counties is, that the management exhibits 
gross disregard of the public convenience. The 7%mes has been 
inundated with letters on the subject. “A Traveller” complains 
of constant changes in the hours of departure, quite baffling the 
calculations of passengers. “J. L. H.” complains of delays, and 
cites a gross instance: the train which left Waltham station at 
six minutes past seven o’clock on Sunday evening the 30th of 
August, ought to have reached Shoreditch at ten minutes past 
eight: it did not arrive till ten minutes past nine; thus bein 
more than two hours in going a distance of fourteen miles an 
three-quarters! “A. E. F.” alleges flagrant disorders. He tra- 
velled in the same train as J. L. H., and accounts for the de- 
lays by a species of rioting — 

“When the train left the Waltham station, the carriage I was in, and (from 
what happened at the subsequent stations, I conclude) all the other carriages, 
were quite full: yet, between Waltham and London, the train was stopped at six 
intermediate stations, at each of which, as your correspondent observes, hundreds 
of individuals were anxiously awaiting a conveyance to town; and who, the moment 
the train stopped, endeavoured by main force to thrust themselves into the already 
completely packed carriages. Many of these persons, whose patience was appa- 
rently exhausted by the time they had been kept waiting, seemed half frantic on 
discovering there was no accommodation for them; and the struggling that there- 

lace, and the foul language that was used, it is scarcely possible to 
describe. tn many instances, it actually resulted in the carriages being crammed 
with nearly double the number of persons they are constructed to carry: and in 
the course of the evening I had twice to protect myself against this outrage,—once, 
by declaring in the most determined manner, that I would knock down the first 
man who should attempt to enter, of a mob that had violently wrenched open the 
door for the purpose of effecting a forcible entrance; and on a second occasion, by 
my informing the official in attendance, with whose connivance the attempt was 
being made, that I would report him to his superiors if it were persisted in. 

“At the Tottenham station, where the confusion and uproar were perfectly ter- 
rific, it really appeared to me that the train had at last been taken by assault, and 


account for the length of the stoppage that ensued.” 

The charge against the South-eastern Railway Company 
amounts to a breach of faith. During the last session, the com- 
pany was threatened with competition, but succeeded in staving 
it off; giving it to be understood that the moderate rate of fares 
on the existing railway would be maintained: the session is 
scarcely ended before the scale of fares is raised : “ Parliament,” 
says “ Reduced Dividend,” “is up, the North Kent competing 
company is bought off, and now the power of monopoly is in 
exercise. 

Thus, the Eastern Counties is accused of giving the public a 
bad article for its money; the South-eastern, of exacting more 
money than it ventured to do while it was liable to competition. 

This is very shortsighted policy; and if it be not mended it 
will undoubtedly meet with condign punishment. It has been 
contended, and we think justly, that competition is a motive to 
oes not apply in the 
usual way to railroads. It is true that it cannot apply in detail 
because the railway companies are establishments too vast an 
powerful not to bear down ordinary — Competing 


| establishments can be bought up, or persuaded into an amalgama- 


tion which supersedes mutually injurious contest. Competition 
is needless, because the self-interest of railway companies, rightly 
understood, will usually concur with the public interest. What- 


| ever the original cost of a railway, the interests of the share- 


holders will be best promoted by that rate of charges and that 
amplitude of accommodation which induce the largest number 
of passengers and the largest revenue. But a railway company 
which does not understand its own permanent interests does not 
thus avoid the influence of competition. The unanticipated ex- 
tortion of higher fares may draw into the treasury a sudden in- 
crease of cash: an undue scale of charges, however, cannot but 
operate in checking the use of the railroad and the amount of the 
Failing to supply the full amount of accommodation 
for the public, it opens the way for a rival enterprise with every 
popular sympathy and every hope hostile to the old one. The same 
view applies to gross defects in arrangements for the public con- 
venience, like those alleged against the Eastern Counties Railway. 


| competition with the offending railways, to countenance and 


support the new enterprises in the earlier stages of the struggle, 
the others would be ruined, and justly so, unless at the last they 
were to avoid destruction by yielding up their interests to rivals. 
This kind of intervention would be a proper function for the 
new Railway Board, or rather for such a tribunal as that ought 
to be—one constructed of the ablest men, endowed with ample 
ae judicial and administrative, beyond the influence of Par- 
iamentary canvassing, and above every corruption. ‘ 
But even in the absence of such a tribunal, railway companies 


must be beneficent, conducive to the material interests of the | bad better beware. Their revenues are always subject to the in- 
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fluences which we have indicated. Let shareholders take heed | have suffered, and by a much severer infliction of the second 
that they do not trust the control of their affairs to directors who | evils flowing from the existence of pauperism and the abuse of 
_ imperfect preventives. It is to stop a repetition of those eyils 


have not the lasting interests of the company really at heart, but 
are bent on scrambling together, for themselves, hasty fortunes 
at any cost of future loss to the body of proprietors. 


IT CAN BE DONE. 
THE Times having quoted our paraphrase of the popular helpless- 
ness in the matter of Metropolitan improvements, a correspondent 





of that journal has taken the pains to contradict the dull dog ! 


Everybody, and his assertion that “it can’t be done.” We quite 
agree with “ Observer” that it can all be done, and applaud his 
hint at a mode of beginning the great work. He would begin by 
freeing the Thames from the superfluous burden of shipping 
which now crowds it: the river below bridge is at once stream- 
way and harbour-dock ; as though all the gentlemen and carmen 
of London were to use the streets for their coach-houses, cart- 
houses, and stable-yards. Docks must be opened in suitable spots 
for the whole shipping of the Thames, no vessel remaining sta- 
tionary in the stream more than one tide. The navigation of the 
river may be further improved by removing obstructions—shoals, 
weirs, locks, badly-made bridges, lighters squatting down in the 
mud at every ebb-tide ; by cutting through the isthmus of Dogs; 
also by endowing the river with efficient banks. 

“ The large circuit which the river takes round the Isle of Dogs is a great in 

diment to the outward flow of the tide. By cutting through the neck ot 
island, and putting gates to the bend, a double advantage would be gai 
direct course for the river, and an immense floating-dock, capable of containing 
nearly the whole trade of London, at a very trifling expense. In fact, extremely 
moderate dock-dues would afford ample remuneratien. The distance from Lon- 
don, since the introduction of railways, can form no objection. 

“ The first and greatest improvement is the clearance of the river; be 
the other improvements will most assuredly follow, apparently of thei 
We should see the banks of the noble Thames no longer desecrated 
alleys and narrow streets, irregular, dirty, and indecent quays, tum 
houses, sheds, and cranes—chjects that would disgrace the most barbarou 
in the world.” 

The smoke nuisance would be abated by a tax on chimnies that 
emit dense smoke. 

We heartily agree with Observer. His plan involves questions 
of engineering ; but there is no doubt that its main objects might 
be attained in some mode—ought to be attained—some day will 
be attained. Where there is a will there is a way. London needs 
only the will to assume a decorous aspect due to her greatness. 
There are uncommon natural advantages in the site. The wealth 
of the community exceeds that of any other—vastly exceeds that 
of the communities that made such noble use of “the golden 
Arno,” paltry stream. The principal street thoroughfares, the 

eat arteries of London, far too narrow for the traffic, would {be 
immeasurably relieved by a road-way parallel to the water-way. 
And we verily believe that the alteration would pay itself in the 
increased value of the property. Suitably constructed, the banks 
of the river might combine the utmost sightliness with the ut- 
most convenience for mercantile purposes, and might be sur- 
mounted with houses that would be eagerly sought as residences 
by the wealthy tradesmen of London—palaces overlooking the 
broad stream, with its open view, adorning the prospect they 
shared, yet close to the shop or office in the neighbouring part of 
the great inland thoroughfares. What value might not such a 
double row of palaces add to the rental of the Thames banks! 
And it is true that minor contingent improvements would follow. 
The miserable lanes would become handsome streets, the Thames 
would no longer be a sewer ; and all the Surrey side would bene- 
fit in salubrity and value by effectual diking. This would be 
drawing the West-end through the heart of London; bringing 
magnificence and comfort to the citizen without his going out of 
town for it. It would convert our great city into the most im- 
posing capital in the world, What visions of grandeur, and of 
profit, does the bare idea conjure up! 


POOR-LAW REFORM : 
HOW ENGLAND HAS HITHERTO DEALT BY HER Poor. 

“ Tue poor always ye have with you”: every country has its 
poor, and must perforce deal with that class as a constituent ele- 
ment of the community. Lawmakers, whether from want of 
wisdom or want of courage, have often forgotten the existence of 
the class, purposely overlooked it, or blinked the fact as well as 
they mor but there it stands, to be seen by all with their eyes 
open. It is a thing, indeed, that differs in ditferent countries : 
there is a wide variation between the poverty of the Scotch kelp- 
atherers and that of the Manchester factory-hand; England, in 
er worst districts, knows no such general destitution as is com- 
mon in Ireland; the well-conditioned poor labourer of the Val 
d’Arno would excite the admiring envy of a Savoyard village; 
the idle beggar of Rio de Janeiro would sneer at the endless toil 
of the Swiss cottager: but in all countries there is that class 
which is distinguished by the scantiness of its resources, and by 
the fact that a slip downwards in the social scale lands it in actual 
destitution. In most countries, if not in all, this class of “ the 
oor” is so numerous as to constitute really the bulk of the popu- 
ation. It does so in England. So far as a poor-law is concerned, 
the essential question is, how to diminish the chances that the 
poor may fall into the state of actual destitution, how to diminish 
the evil effects of such a fall when it does occur. 

England, like most other states, has endeavoured to shirk that 
wide and difficult question; and when forced to contemplate it, 
has dealt with it partially. She has, of course, been punished by a 
greater amount or degree of pauperism than she would otherwise 















| end. 


that a thorough and comprehensive investigation of the subject jg 
desirable. 

In times long past, England seems to have left her poor to the 
care of private or religious charity. This is a very ancient Te 
course. When Mary Magdalene broke the box of ointment over 
the feet of Jesus, Judas Iscariot asked —“ Why was not this oint. 
ment sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor?” Jt 
is true that “this he said, not that he cared for the poor, but be- 
cause he was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein ” ; yet the hypocrite calculated on appealing to a common 
usage. Nor is the plan of leaving the poor to spontaneous charit 
altogether without its advantages: it prevents that defined cer. 
tainty of aid which is one of the inducements to make a trade of 
pauperism ; the gift from riches to poverty is accompanied by 
good feeling on both sides, * blessing him that gives at him that 
takes,” and mitigating the severance of classes; and in that form 
it is a tax that does not excite odium against the collectors. But 
such abandonment of the poor by the state would be qnite in. 
compatible with all laws against mendicancy. 

Nevertheless, the lawmakers of England began at that wrong 
Our first poor-laws were directed to the suppression of 
vagrancy. That was the gist of the statute passed in the twelfth 
yearof Richard the Second. It forbade the wandering of labour. 
ers who were out of work, and ordered that “ impotent” persons 
should be sent to the place of their birth. Subsequently, such 
persons were forbidden to beg out of their birthplace. Mixed up 
with the purpose of restricting vagrancy appears to have been a 
a to check the wandering in search of higher wages: 
and hence villeinage was succeeded by that law of * settlement ” 
under which the labourer, though no longer adseriptus yleba, was 
bound to the parish. We have not yet quite outlived that semi- 
barbarous law, nor its motive. 

Vagrancy, however, was a monster too strong for legislators. 
No doubt, in those lawless times “ sturdy vagabonds” and “ valiant 
beggars ” were very formidable persons; and when the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries sent all the dependents of religious charity 
adrift, the bands of begging freebooters must have been strongly 
reinforced. From the time of Richard to Elizabeth, legislation 
racked its cruel fancy in vain for effectual penalties : among them 
were the stocks, bread-and-water diet, whipping “ until the body 
be bloody,” imprisonment, death, and slavery! Always in vain. 
In fact, the severity of these enactments prevented their enforce- 
ment. It was not in human nature for the Magistrate, with the 
whining wretch before his face, to inflict the torture to which the 
Legislature, regarding the mendicant as a remote abstraction-—a 
very contumacious, illogical, and perverse abstraction—was exas- 
perated. The substantive attempt to suppress vagrancy by penal 
measures was a total and a protracted failure. 

Another idea gradually insinuated itself into the legislative 
mind. Attention was awakened to the fact that there really were 
poor as well as vagrants. A statute of Henry the Eighth directs, 
that of paupers “such as be lusty be kept at continual labour”; 
an early act of Elizabeth enforces the payment of contributions 
for alms to the poor by admonition of such “ obstinate persons” 
as refused to give; and forty years later was promulgated the 
famous “ Forty-third of Elizabeth.” The author of that statute 
had either conceived a new idea, with a vagueness equal to its im- 
portance, or he was afraid to put it forth in all its force, as being 
before the age: at any rate, the act draws a most important dis- 
tinction between poverty and vagrancy or contirmed pauperism. 
It supersedes the old system of violent punishments against 
vagrancy ; gives to the poor subsistence in return for labour ; and 
provides for the vagrant houses of correction, with mills, turns, 
cards, and the like. 

That act remained ostensibly the basis of those which succeeded; 


| but it was subject to various modifications, having all sorts of par- 
' tial objects, until the law became a mass of confusion, in which 


its original principle was quite lost. Pity for the poor, indolent 
acquiescence in importunity, and other motives more or less w- 
worthy, led to lavish allowances. Jobbing and peculation added 
their voracity to that of the professed pauper, and poor-rates often 
strayed unduly into the pockets of favoured parish-contractors. 
Farmers, seeing the ease with which money flowed through that 
channel, obtained for their labourers parish-allowances in aid of 
wages; which saved the farmers’ pockets at the expense of the 
parish, and incidentally had the effect of converting the indus- 
trious by wholesale into paupers. Allowances to families, at 0 
much a head, created a trade in the breeding of children, legiti- 
mate or not, as pretexts for the parents to receive so many shil- 
lings a week. On the other hand, indiscriminate parsimony, seek- 
ing a diminution of poor-rates, suggested a trade in perees ped 
under the name of indentures and premiums a virtual sale 
was effected, and the parish-boy became a slave. The desire to 
shift the pauper led to the encouragement of absurd marriages, to 
endless litigation about settlements, (lawyers’ jobbery cultivating 
the said litigation,) and to the hunting of pregnant women from 
parish to parish in order that the expected child * might not be- 
come chargeable.” The notion of profiting by the lubour of the 
parish-poor originated Gilbert Unions. Meanwhile, the necessity 
of providing a home for the professional pauper gradually erecte¢ 
the “workhouse.” Thus grew up the system of poor-laws as 1t 
stood before the act of 1834. 
The abuses of the law had become so flagrant a violation both 
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and decency as to be quite intolerable. Political economy 
he ascendant. ea dae 
aptain, who had been elected to parochial office in a country-town, 
oe» struck with the monstrosities of the law, set about the work 
of purification, and published a pamphlet ; attention was drawn to 
the subject ; political economy became very busy about it, and ob- 
tained the ear of the Legislature. _Then a Commission was appoint- 
ed, including Mr. Nichotls, Mr. Senior, a high political economist, 
Mr. Chadwick, whose fame has been made by the New Poor-law, 
and other great authorities : they recommended a statute; Lord 
Brougham advocated it; Whig Ministers adopted it ; Parliament 
registered the edict ; and it was handed over for administration to 
a Board, selected from among the party of its authors. Never 
did the doctrines ot a particular school find a more triumphant 
acceptation from constituted authority than the Poor-law Bill did; 
and the most influential part of public opinion was in its favour. 
Indeed, it may be said that the strong sense of existing abuses, 
combined with views of social economy too much restricted, pre- 
disposed most men of active and practical minds to think well of 
the New Poor-law. A sentiment, almost fanatical in its repug- 
pance, stood out against it; but the opponents did not take the 
ains to fortify their declamation with reason or argument, and 
thus it operated to strengthen the conviction which they assailed. 
Confidence in the new law was strong. We do not say this in 
blame: the Spectatur, be it confessed, had its share in the then 
prevalent opinion, and censure is altogether beside our present 
urpose: we are simply reviewing facts with the enlarged ex- 
erience of subsequent years. The objects and expected results 
of the New Poor-law Bill are thus stated by a distinguished 
member of the school from which it emanated— 
«The main principle of the proposed measures was, that in a 
lief to the indigent, ‘ the condition of the pauper should in no case be s 
as the condition of persons of the lowest class su ing on the fruits of their ow: 
tie adoption of this rule is obvious; and 
inissioners by a reference to evidence, which 
on worse than that of an independent agricultur: 
ition above that in which the great body 


been consid 


of sense 
was in t 














industry. The necessity 
it was further justi ‘ 
seemed to prove th 
labourer may, neve condition 
the English labourers have lived in times that have always 
perous. A good de ul f evidence Was also produc ed to show that 2 
stances where the princiy the results of its adoptior 
found to succeed in al irst result be ing the conv 
able-bodied maupers | 
the oe expenditu 
aioe: the third, a 
creased content of the lal 
the fifth, a diminution of crim=.” * 

The act has by no means realized the promises of its promoters. 
It has not made the poor independent: of late years our daily 
papers have teemed with inquiries, official or otherwise, into the 
condition of the poor in the agricultural districts—the very parts 
that the new law was most to benefit ; and preof has been heaped 
on proof, that their condition is debased and dependent to the last 
degree. The act has wut raised wages : they remain, in the agri- 
cultural districts, and have remained for generations, at a dead 
level; in the manufacturing districts they fluctuate altogether 
with the state of trade: if the law has had any effect, it has been 
in depressing wages, by inducing the poor to accept lower rates 
rather than enter the “ bastilles”: the Andover Inquiry Com- 
mittee established that point. The law has wot increased the 
contentment of the poor: on the contrary, ever since its first 
promulgation it has been the ol ject of odium, The pretence that 
it would establish an improved administration, has been rendered 
a byword since the disclosures of the Andover Committee, which 
showed the administration to be a mass of irregularity and dis- 
organization. It may have mortified the tribe of parish-contrac- 
tors ; but imperfect supervision has made that fact doubtful—has 
suffered such peculation as that at Andover, and has even per- 
mitted such strange connexions as that between oflices under the 
Commission and private speculation in the Haydock Lodge 
Lunatic Asylum. The act /as diminished the gross expenditure 
of the country under the head of poor-relief. It may have 
checked improvident pauper marriages, for certainly that abuse 
has ceased to bea flagrant nuisance. It checked false affiliations 
—and promote d child-murder. 

By the help of high official protection, the law and its adminis- 
tration have contrived to prolong their existence fora decennium ; 
but only by the repeated sacrifice of essential points, until not a 
“principle” in it remains untouched. The administrators never 
ventured to apply the “ workhouse test ” with any strictness. 
They were obliged to mitigate the austerity of their diet-tables. 

eir bastardy clauses, so inexorable to frail womanhood, have 
been relaxed. The extension of unions has been given up. A bill 
to alter the law of settlement has passed, and another to make a 
more sweeping alteration stands over to be passed next session. 
And the central authority bears upon it the mark of condemnation. 

The failure of the law and its machinery at so many points 
seems to distract even hx stility. The Times relaxes its assaults 
on the law, in order to strike a coup de grace at the falling Com- 
missioners. The Morning Chronicle tirst defends the law by at- 
tacking the Commissioners, and then finds that a law which 
makes workhouses worse than prisons has some parts at least that 
are indefensible. ‘I he results of the statute are execrated by 
many more than those who take the pains to discover the causes 
in the law itself: it is easier to revile the three respectable gen- 
tlemen at Somerset House, as half fiends half idiots, than to trace 
out the complicated sources of defeat involved in the impossible 
task which ies foiled them—the attempt to carry out a minutely 
elaborate and impracticable statute. There is an impatient cry to 

* Statistical Account of the British Empire. Ty J. R. M'Culloch. Vol. I. p. 617 
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| abolish the nuisance, without any intelligible proposal as to sub- 
stitutes. A few are for restoring the famous Forty-third of 
Elizabeth—imperfect as it was even for the sixteenth century, 
corrupted as it had been by every subsequent modification ! 

It is evident from these signs, that public opinion is brought to 
a stand—is unsettled from its past conclusions, unprovided with 
new ones. Some active steps cannot long be delayed. The im- 
perative necessity for action, coupled with the absence of mature 
conclusions, should send us back to inquire, why it is that our 
endeavours in this behalf have hitherto failed—what are the 
causes of past failure—what is the nature of a poor-law, what 
are its true objects! We think it can be shown that the existin 
law has failed because it confounded really separate objects, an 
notably the aid of the poor with the restraint of vagrancy; we 
think that candid deliberation might find the path to a true poor- 
law ; and, in separate papers to follow this, we shall invite the 


' reader to study those points. 





rHE CRIMINAL CODE, 
Lerrer LX. (AND Last.) 
now gone through the whole of that portion of the Code which is at pre- 
he public, article by article almost: it will be convenient to take a 
general review of the alterations which it exhibits upon the present law; in the 
great majority of which I heartily concur. 
I have pointed out, in the first place, a number of inst s in which the altera- 


tions suggested appear dictated by a ju Of this nature are the exten- 
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sion of the excuse of duress tuin treasons to the case of “ a well-grounded 
fear of grievous bodily harm”; tl ation of the al 1 rule of law which 
makes a man, once engaged i Ity act, responsible for its every consequence, 
however accidental, and respo prope rtion to the gravity of the origi 
offence; t! i t s under which wives are exempted from puni 
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tenuatior J c 
agent,) hitherto punished as murder; the mitigation by one degree of the penal- 
ties for homicide committed in a di leadly weapons, where no unfair means 
ire used, i suicide,—crimes equally punished as murder under the 
present law; t etwee ‘nuated” and “negligent” homicide. I 
have even ventured to considered Itra-lenient the negative solution given to the 
now vexed qui stion, whether g 1 a capital charge, whereby 
another sutlers de. $s or is r;a tifying in certain cases the 
act of a person engaged in an unlawful conflict, who kills another to save his 
own life 

Alterations prompted again by a just severity are those whereby the presump- 
tion of marital coercion arising simple presence of the husband, in 
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brevity which is so favourably charac ie of the Code Napoleon, are not want- 
ing. But too often still we uiling lengthiness of our English law- 
lat ut the plirase t en or sixteen quarto lines, wherein one 
at ) toss painfully ALOUL In a sea of repe- 

a . and pa 1€S€S. 
I sitated—strengthened in two instances by the weighty au- 
thority of Mr. Starkie—to conde the narrowing of the test of criminal res} m- 
sibility to the bare knowledy« , > offender; the dangerous definition 














of the crime of murder by the t cation or extenuation; the uncer- 
tainty given t value of the term “ malice,” hitherto one of the leading ideas 
of our penal . and other (as it seems to me) unwise tamperings with received 
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compose the whole staple of materials used tor the amendt f the law. The 
delicate questions of physiological and psychol ch lurk under the 

l he irresponsibility of ma problems of social 
philosophy involved in the subjects of duelling ar unongst others 
are left unadverted to. Tl Ww important science of Criminal Statistics, by 
which the whole working of 1 enal law, subject to the requisite corrections in 
every particular case, is laid bare in figures, passes equal); ticed. In spite of 
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of every individual critic. Were Parliament to deliberate at once upon this first 

ion of the Code,—a course of a. however, which is deprecated by the 

‘ommissioners,—it would have far more slender means of coming to a correct 
decision than it has had upon a bill to suppress dog-stealing. 

I do not hope to escape the reproach of presumption in my observations upon 
the work of the Commissioners—a reproach which nevertheless I am not conscious 
of deserving—for expressing sincerely what I have truly felt. It is of the very 
essence of a criminal code that it should excite, if not invite, criticism from all parts 
and ranks of the community, from the commonest and from the most learned 
minds. In the struggle for a maintenance—in the pursuit of wealth—amid 
the hubbub of politics—we often forget how nearly the criminal law touches every 
one of us. Millions may live and die without requiring any further knowledge of 
the civil law than that which secures to them the possession of a few chattels, the 
recovery of a few debts of low amount, or which regulates by a positive sanction 
those relations of parent and child, husband and wife, &c., which certain floating 
notions of natural law or the precepts of the Bible teach already more or less 
perfectly. And even in these cases, the law is perhaps best known by the 
penalty which attends the violation of it. The civil law is therefore naturally of 
a more artificial, or at least more technical character, than the criminal. It is 
not called to account step by step by individual conscience; its imperfections, 
though working perhaps to greater depths, do not react so immediately, so gla- 
ringly, upon the wellbeing of the community. Thus, the law of Entail affects 
preéminently in the first instance but a very small portion of society; in the 
second degree, the fifty thousand landowners of the country; in the third, the 
creditors and dependents of those landowners: its action upon the nation at large 
can only be tested by long experience, compa 
— and a habit of generalization whic! already denotes some intellectual 
culture. 
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THE FAWN OF SERTORIUS. 
Tue exploits and character of Sertorius are one of the episodes of Roman 





son with the legislation of other | 


But the law of Murder and Attempts to murder does not in like manner affect | 


preéminently a particular class of the community. It is but an accident that the 
number of murderers or of victims is limited; the sword of crime and that of 
justice, though unfelt in ordinary cases, hang suspended equally over the head of 
every one. And were an act of Parliament passed tomorrow abolishing all penal- 
ties for murder, the maniac in his phrensy would be the only individual who would 
not feel it as a direct infringement of his personal security. 


Thus, there is no one of the poorest and lowest individuals in the state who is | 


not concerned with the whole doctrine of Offences against the Person, their de- 
tection and punishment. There is not one who is not concerned with at least the 
elementary notions of the law of Offences against l’roperty, as respects his indivi- 





under all their most delicate and refined modifications, did not, in a country of 


high civilization like our own, render that whole doctrine of practical importance | 


tohim. There is none who does not sometimes receive money, and is not therefore 
concerned with the doctrine of Offences against the Currency. There is none who 
may not come in contact with factious partisans or plotters, or find himself involved 
in some occasional tumult, so as to feel the operation of the law of Treason, Sedi- 
tion, Riot, &c. With the spread of education, there are ever fewer and fewer 


persons who may not find it their interest to be acquainted with the law relating | 
to the different offences of which writing forms a component or essential part— | 


Libel, Forgery, Threatening Notices, &c. Again, particular classes of offences— 
e.g. Malicious Offences against Property in general—poaching, destroying of fish- 
ponds, hop-poles, growing crops, &c.—or, again, Wrecking—bear chiefly upon par- 
ticular classes of the community, who are not otherwise called upon for the 
exhibition of much intellectual acuteness. 

It is this universal action and importance of the criminal law which constitute 
at once the justification of its critics and the difficulty of its framers. It interests 
every one, and therefore must be planned for the benefit of all; it interests every 
one, and therefore every one has the right, if indeed he is not in duty bound, to 
see to its perfection. Tt is thus that we are entitled to demand of the authors of 
a criminal code a strict and searching account of their labours; the largest views 
and the most accurate observations; diffidence before innovation when unsanc- 
tioned by the existence of recognized evil, and where such evils exist, the most 
radical perseverance in attempting to redress them; und lastly, a full forethought 
as to the consequences of any alteration. 

Let it be observed, moreover, that this is the first European example of codifi- 
cation in a free country; and that therefore the tests which might be sufficient 
when applied to the discussion of the Code Napoléon by the Conseil d’Etat, or to 
the closet deliberations of a few German jurists, become wholly inadequate with 
respect to a work which, whether before, or during, or after its enactment, will 
have torun the gauntlet of a free press, of free popular assemblies, of free discus- 
sion everywhere. A philosophical code is perhaps the utmost that can be required 
of the former class of lawmakers: a practical, all-satisfying code, is what is de- 
manded in England, if we want it to be more permanent than the Penelope’s web 
of year-to-year legislation. It is therefore essential that criticism should be not 
only free, but early; so that the code-framers themselves may if possible be their 
code-correctors, that public opinion may not be compelled to resort to the dice- 
box of a Parliamentary division, that amendments may not be thrust in durin 
the progress of the code through Parliament—either useful, but inconsistent, an 
logically entailing alterations which will be perceived too late, or both inconsistent 
and mischievous. 

And if I have animadverted somewhat severely upon what seem to me the 
defects of the Code,—especially when, under the colour of correction, it in fact 
subverts some of the wholesomest principles of our existing legislation,—I am 
willing and proud to admit, that even in its present state, as compared with the 
labours of Continental jurists, it would hold not only a respectable but a high 
place in the annals of codification. The Bavarian Code, painfully elaborated as 
the Fourth Report of the First Criminal Law Commissioners shows it to have 
been, is generally considered the most perfect existing sample of philosophical 
legislation. But I believe, no Englishman at least, who will take the trouble to 
compare the Bavarian with the English Code, will hesitate to award the palm to 
the latter; not for subtilty of distinctions, searching completeness of purpose, and 
scientific symmetry, but for general good sense and humanity of intention. And 
of the practical working of the Bavarian Code,—oscillating as it does perpetually 
from the horrible to the ludicrous, from the tedious to the theatrical,—Lady Duff 
Gordon's translation of Feuerbach’s Remarkable Criminal Trials has given the 
English reader a specimen. 

ndeed, if I have ventured to suggest consideratious overlooked, amendments 
to be introduced, shortcomings and imperfections, I well know that it is to the 
Code itsalt—to the laborious condensation of the confused mass of the present 
law—to the facilities thereby afforded for scanning the frame and proportions, so 
to speak, of our criminal jurisprudence—that I owe both the opportunity and the 
means of criticism. It is like a road hewn through a virgin forest, of which, 
when once opened, common passers-by may note that this turning seems too 
sharp, that cutting insecure, that level ill-drained, or even that by yonder water- 
course, or along the brow of yonder range of hills, an easier or a shorter line 
might have been traced; though when all was yet a tangled wilderness, they 
would have been incapable of devising where to break ground. And besides, 
where I am right in my criticisms, it can but tend to the improvement of a great 
national work, in which we must all take pride; where I am wrong, I do but ex- 
pose my own ignorance or my own fully. 

_There remains for me, Sir, to express my sense of the kindness and liberality 
with which you have opened your columns to the discussion of topics that lie 
somewhat out of the high roads of our common thought, and to sign myself 
ounce more, 


Your obedient servant, A Barrister. 


history over which a good deal of obscurity hangs, both from the absence 
of all contemporary or authoritative accounts of his story, and from a 
probable dash of mysticism or imposture in the man himself. An officer 
of Marius, though a humane one, Sertorius was proscribed by Sylla, and 
fled for safety into Spain with a very scanty force. There he displayed 
such powers of persuasion, or of intrigue, that a considerable portion ot 
the inhabitants were won over to his cause: his administrative talents 
were sufficient to set up a government in imitation of the Roman, to 
establish schools for the natives, and to give an air of civilization to the 
country under his rule: his military abilities were so great as to hold in 


| check both Metellus and Pompey. With a questionable kind of artifice, 


he played upon the superstition of the people ; being followed by a white 
hind which he had tamed, and by means of which he pretended to hold 
communication with the gods. Measured by his success, his reputation 
would seem to be overrated. He could harass the Roman armies, and 
sometimes defeat them; but he could not bring the war to a satisfactory 
conclusion. The example of Napoleon’s Spanish invasion shows how 
much may be done in Spain to retard conquest without any thing beyond 


| guerrilla abilities; and though the testimony of antiquity is in favour of 


the high military merit of Sertorius, it is possible that a main source of 


dual interests; if indeed the constant contact of the rights of property in others, | his suecess was a skilful use of the nature of the country, as contained 


in the celebrated dictum of Henri Quatre, “In Spain a small army must 
be beaten and a large one starved.” According to the accounts preserved 
of him, (but after his murder it was convenient to party to blacken his 
character,) his mind would seem to have been ill balanced ; for he is said 
to have latterly become luxurious, oppressive, and ernel. Whether from 


| jealousy, disgust, or a political conspiracy hatched at Rome, Perpenna, 





one of his officers, conspired against, and with his brother traitors mur- 
dered Sertorius, at a banquet, 73 years before Christ. If Perpenna was 
really employed by a party in the Senate, he was ill cared for: he fell 
into the hands of Pompey, and the great opponent of Sertorius put the 
assassin to death. 

Such is an outline of the subject of The Fawn of Sertorius; and 
the author has treated it with a freedom allowable if not judicious, where 
the recorded facts may be true so far as they go, but the student sus- 
pends his judgment for want of fuller knowledge. In an introductory 
chapter of great literary merit, the author professes to tell the story of 
the work; and represents it as having been compiled by an Italian anti- 
quary, Giraldo Cornacchini, from the lost “ Life of Quintus Sertorius, 
by Caius Oppius,” a contemporary. The manuscript was discovered 
by Giraldo in a library: being conscientious after his own fashion, he 
would not appropriate it, or even copy it; but having ambition, he 
framed out of it this work, part history, part romance, part antiquarian 
and philosophical disquisition. Giraldo’s manuscript was intrusted toa 
friend for safety and revision: on its publication the locality of the 
newly-discovered “ Life of Sertorius” by the friend of Caesar was to have 
been pointed out; but the antiquarian died suddenly, carrying his secret 
with him; and the world probably will never learn more of its contents 
than they may gain from The Fawn of Sertorius. 

This introductory chapter is neither encumbering nor out of place; 
but it was scarcely needed. The historical deviations of the author are 
rather those of view than of fact. Not seeing the circumstances that might 
explain the successes above alluded to, and allowing the enthusiast’s 
admiration of his hero to run away with him, the writer elevates the cha- 
racter of Sertorius too high, placing him on a level with Hannibal and 
Julius Cesar, if not above them: he also throws the gorgeous hues of 
a rhetorical imagination over the condition of Spain and the prospects of 
Sertorius: but beyond this there are no alterations save those allowable 
in fiction. The character of Perpenna stands out more conspicuously 
than in history, but chiefly for his peculiar individuality. He is drawn 
a sort of malignant Wharton—as a private and public profligate, with 
the wit, the accomplishments, the readiness, but the want of industry and 
power of work, which defeat the efforts of such men when steadily op- 
posed, if indeed their flashy character does not cause their abilities 
to be overrated by mankind, and certainly by writers of romance. The 
other chief historical conspirator, Manlius, is assumed to be insti- 
gated by public umbrage and private jealousy. Manlius has protected 
Vergilia, the daughter of a Spanish King; an attachment springs up be- 
tween them; which, chilled by the Roman haughtiness and patrician 
insolence of Manlius, is transferred to Sertorius as reverently as if he 
were a superior being. Orcilis, the King of Osca, and his daughter 
Myrtilis, also secretly ioving Sertorius, are skilful though peculiar crea- 
tions, but obviously pertaining to fiction. The introduction of the Fawn 
as a real messenger of Destiny is still more belonging to romance. 
The atheistical and treacherous Pontifex Maximus Ahala, who in con- 
junction with Perpenna strives to poison Sertorius, but poisons his own 
children and then himself, also forms a striking episode ; but one whose 
effect, like that of the whole book, is quite independent of any historical 
authority. 

Many and great faults, as well as merits, may be found in The Fann 
of Sertorius. The mould in which the writer casts his entire work is 
highly artificial, not to say unnatural ; you always perceive the workman. 
The style is too brilliantly rhetorical for a good taste; and though the 
author’s vigour of composition keeps him from the stilted, he frequently 
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seems striving to “ be tall by walking on tiptoe.” There is throughout 
a too visible straining after effect ; truth is ever sacrificed to point when 
come in opposition ; and you frequently detect that theatrical spirit 
in the manner of presenting things which vitiates the whole works of 
Bulwer. In spite of all this, The Fawn of Sertorius is a remarkable 
pook ; distinguished by great vigour of conception, and alternate force and 
delicacy of execution. The view of the historical episode of Sertorius we 
believe to be exaggerated, and the same remark may be applied to the 
embodiment : but the author has a considerable knowledge of Roman his- 
tory and Roman antiquities, as well in their spirit as in their forms. 
Elevation, thought, satire, and philosophy, (of the French school, ) 
abound in the various disquisitional conversations which are scattered 
the volumes ; and pointed but not hard or bitter sarcasm exists in 
the sketches of character,—especially of Setubal, the just man, who 
never harasses a tenant or creditor—who has nothing left. The introduc- 
tion and character of the Fawn (for she has an individuality) are also 
conceived and executed with felicity and delicacy; and the various 
pictures and incidents connected with her—as the natural temple of Des- 
tiny—the wild landscape by which it is approached—the fortunes of 
Spanus the peasant, who finds the Fawn, when rushing desperately into 
the presence of the dread goddess of Destiny, and conveys her to Sertorius 
—the different appearances and conduct of the Fawn herself. as well as 
several incidents connected with her appearances—all either relieve or 

elevate the historical and philosophical tones of the work. 

The peculiar character of the book renders partial extracts an indifferent 
way of exhibiting its quality. We will, however, take a few passages 
that may bear separate display. Here is the death of the Fawn, at the 
banquet where Sertorius is subsequently assassinated ; the warning arrival 
of the animal interrupting the preparations for his own death. 

« Loud as were these brawlers, they became sometimes silent. In such inter- 
vals, Sertorius heard the whispers of Perpenna impatiently questioning his slaves 
with such words as these— Are they gone? Who remains? Try to send them 
away.’ In the position which he occupied, gestures of approval or suppression 
among the guests, and eager glances transmitted from face to face, could be ob- 
served but imperfectly by him. To Versius, his secretary, they are apparent, but 
unintelligible. He sees that, except the flushed and swollen countenance of An- 
tonius, every other has continued to grow paler, unless the lamps above it have 

wn brighter. Nor ean their white effulgence, reflected from so much burnished 
silver and polished marble, account for such restless looks of expectation, or un- 
steady voices. 

« At last, after a moment’s pause, as if to collect breath and resolution, Per- 
penna raised from the table, by its two handles, a large cup already full, exclaim- 
ing with hurried and unusual loudness, ‘I make this libation to the manes of 
Caius Marius!’ The words were hardly ended, and the wine remained yet un- 
spilt, when still iouder cries resounded from the vestibule— Strike her! Stop 
her! Stand from her! Let her pass!’ At the same instant the guests arose, 
the drinking-vessels were scattered about the table, and the Fawn, precipitatin 
herself among the lights, fell into her master’s arms. The same rush carried wit 
it a short javelin, which had pierced her flank and sprinkled blood among the 
wine. Sertorius pressed the gentle creature to his breast, and, by sustaining the 
dart, tried to diminish its agonies. They lasted but fora moment. His gift from 
Destiny crept closer and still closer into his bosom; then, shuddering ped sobbing 
convulsively once or twice, closed its eyes and expired. Alas, gentleness and 
fidelity! Love prescient of death! A sacrifice to the cruel made in vain! The 
javelin fell from its wound, and was grasped by the right hand of Sertorius. He 
raised furiously that voice which had been heard so often above the tumult of 
battle, commanding his attendants to seize the murderer. A crowd of slaves, 
ep yee tore h-bearers, and other dependants, had followed the Fawn, and 

nqueting-room.” 

The anger of one part of the army, the confusion of the other, and 
the incapacity of the conspirators to control the tempest they had raised, 
are painted with historical power ; but they require too much space. We 
will take instead the funeral rites of Sertorius. 

“ The banqueting-hall was found by the centurion much as it had been left ten 
or eleven hours before. Nothing was new excepting that ghastly and irrecon- 
cileable mixture of daylight and lamplight which is more hateful than darkness. 
Some few lamps were unextingnished still. Vessels half full—drinking-cups 
overthrown—daggers encrusted with gore, both blade and hilt—chaplets broken, 
withered, and trampled upon, were scattered about the pavement. Though they 
were together, the wine still liquid and the blood cgngealed could not unite. Per- 
sem slaves, familiar with sights of cruelty and debauchery, had nevertheless 

the place. Two or three senatorian robes, lying upon the couches, showed 
that others beside these had not dared to look ata countenance again, the distant 
remembrance of which was feared in Rome by the proudest and the bravest there. 

0 more than one attendant remained to watch its composure, and still fancy that 
there was a smile upon its lips. The old lictor kept his place. 

“Perpenna committed one more error in retaining his colleague's body so long. 
Bewildered as he was by a hundred cares, this should have been despatched the 
first. Again did he suffer through the absence of Manlius, whose greater circum- 
Spection would have evaded such a disclosure before the sun, as those bloody 
wounds, and torn garments, and uprooted hairs. ‘The thirst for revenge grew in- 
extinguishable, as the bier was carried out, and passed slowly through both 
camps. From that hour, not one follower was added to the fortunes of Perpenna. 
He mounted his horse, and overtook his legions; but the execrations from many 
thousand lips pursued him—the contemptuous abhorrence of all future ages— 
and closer behind than these, the wrath of Destiny. 

“ Many of the oldest soldiers who had followed their general cheerfully and 
hopefully during the last uine years, never knew till now how greatly they had 
loved him. Eyes familiar with slaughter, at the sight of his, shed tears; and 
cheeks which had hitherto glowed brightly in his presence, and blushed proudly 
at his praises, were now ghastly as his own. That no tumult might disturb the 
Sanctity of its repose, the body was deposited in the augurale. There, too, where 
sapeiee oat Syeans had expired, on the highest step, at the feet of Diana’s 

ue, lay his Fawn. ° . ” 

“ A funeral pile was erected in the principia, requiring so much of the sacred 
Space that many other beside the nearest tents were swept away. Its founda- 
tions consisted of huge beams crossing each other, their ends carefully concealed 
and decorated by lattice-work. As the building ascended stage by stage, still 
lighter materials, placed in the same manner though further apart, gave space 
or air, as well as for innumerable vessels filled with oil, gum, resin, and fragrant 
kinds of bark. The pile consisted of three stories, narrowing like three gigantic 
Steps, and the highest was surmounted by an altar in size proportionable to them. 
A platform, extending round all four fronts, and sufficient for the standing-room 
of many hundred persons, was afforded on each stage by the retrocession or dimi- 
nution in the one above. That on which the couch or altar rested was adorned 
with arms disposed as trophies, crimson banners suspended from spears, and all 

other ornaments which soldiers value the most. Under these were accumu 
lated nard, stacte, cassia, myrrh, and incense, hitherto provided only for the gods. 


“ What had not been designed or foreseen was added by the soldiers. Four 
whole legions, collecting their spears, thrust them as fuel beneath the last resting- 
place which their general would occupy; and then, fiercely demanding that ‘the 
eagles and other standards of especial sanctity should be produced, they planted 
them in the same order upon the pile as formerly upon the tribunal. This st 
sign was an intimation that neither would their ensigns be surrendered to Metel- 
lus nor their arins be employed under the authority of any new commander. ‘We 
devote them,’ said they, ‘ unconquered, to the po 

“ The sun was approaching the horizon; the preparations were complete; the 
senators and subordinate generals were standing on that high stage of the pile 
nearest to its summit, the legates, ambassadors, tribunes, priests, and 
nobles, on the next. The lowest and largest platform was crowded by freedmen, 
now without a patron, clients, commissioners, personal attendants, the civil ser- 
vants and followers of this great war. The soldiers and subordinate officers of 
both nations covered the ground, from which every tent or other obstruction had 
been dismissed. High officers, nearest the general, whether in dignity or confi- 
dence, claimed the right to carry his bier and place it above the pile. This was a 
distinction which hundreds there would have purchased gladly with their lives. 
Those to whom it was assigned had spared neither cost nor care in augmenting 
its magnificence. Sertorius lay upon a couch, now pressed by him for the first 
time, which had been sent, among other similar presents, from Mithridgtes. 
Round the body, to retain its ashes, was that customary garment of asbestos which 
could not be consumed. The external covering was his own paludamentum, a 
gorgeously embroidered robe of crimson, purple, and gold. Above his head shone 
twelve legionary eagles, grasping thunderbolts in their talons. And, white as 
ever, though every limb was stiffened by death, luminously white still, on her old 
resting-place, on her master’s bosom, lay the Fawn. 7 sa . 

“ As the sun sets, clarions, reserved for no other use than the ceremony of 
death, utter their shrill and mournful wail; the senators, lieutenants, legates, and 
other subordinate officers, are the last who reach the ground; the oldest and most 
distinguished soldiers, selected from every legion, march three times round the 
pile; and at the louder repetition of that piercing blast, a hundred torches are ap- 
plied every man near enough throws some offering toward the dead, and the flames 
ascend. 

The punishment of the murder is so managed as to follow immediately 
upon its heels. Pompey advances; the troops refuse to fight, or they 
join the Proconsular army; Osca is occupied; and the conspirators are 
all arrested, except Manlius, who has been seized and chained by order of 
the Princess Myrtilis. Pompey has ascended the tribunal, and sent for 
the assassins. 

“When Perpenna passed, accompanied by five of his associates, there was 
hardly an imprecation or a murmur; for public abhorrence extended beyond the 
criminals to the judge. Robed as senators, they walked with four of the pro- 
consular lictors before them, and four behind. These officials seemed to have an- 
ticipated the sentence, by turning the edge of their axes the way they went and 
came. All night had the centurion Rheecius, in the fulfilment of his vow to 
Myrtilis, watched fasting near Perpenna’s pretorium. He walks now by his side 
as if he had been sent to conduct him. A slave is also there, who carries the 
scrinium—the cylindrical coffer or casket, which Versius should have burnt. 

“ Perpenna retained greater composure than most of his confederates, by re- 
membering his birth al forgetting his offences. There was hope yet. The last 
of those crimes had accomplished for the welfare of Pompeius more than all his 
skill and all his legions. Mecenas was pale and sick. Torquitius and Fabius 
Hispaniensis whispered angrily to each other, as if accusing and retorting. An- 
tonius was by turns fierce, contemptuous, turbulent, and jocular. He struck a 
lictor for having trodden not on but too near his foot; and he recommended that 
Fabius and Torquitius should suspend their dispute till supper-time. Death had 
been studied by Aufidius as an epicurean, imitated as a tragedian, inflicted as an 
assassin, and yet now he appears not less amazed at its proximity than if the very 
name were new. His terrors were so contemptible as to provoke mirth. 

“ Pompeius was younger than any one of the five senators who stood before him. 
Yet the marble image of Justice would have betrayed as much emotion. With a 
loud, not an elevated voice, he arraigned Perpenna and his associates as enemies 
of the Republic who had appeared in arms against her authority so late as yester- 
day. When Perpenna replied, his calmness gave some dignity even to falsehood. 
‘I have released e and her Senate,’ said . ‘from the threats of worse than 
Carthaginian vengeance, Pompeius and Metellus from the most dan; s of their 
enemies. Italy is now safe. ‘The Republic and those who exercise her authority, 
sparing a too scrupulus inquisition either into the motives or the instruments, 
should rest content. If it be desirable to distinguish between friends and enemies, 
to repress mischievous ambition once more, and to punish criminals before they 
strike, I can render other services greater even than the last.’ He then commanded 
his slave to raise the scrinium which he had carried, and place it at the Pro- 
consul’s feet. ‘It contains epistles from many of those allies whom Rome has 
most trusted ; from many of those praetors and nsuls on whose fidelity she has 
confided the richest of her provinces; and half the noblest houses of the Republic 
have contributed to the correspondence with Sertorius. He who retains this chest 
will find himself stronger than the Senate. With so many proofs of treason in his 
hands, he may punish or silence whom he will.’ ay 

“Pompeius started, his face was flushed. After a moment's hesitation, he 
asked, ‘ How shall I ascertain the trath of what I hear? By whom have these 
epistles been read?’ Perpenna replied, that the few hours during which they had 
been in his possession afforded no sufficient leisure for much research ; that he and 
his secretary, Mwzenas, had been able to examine little else beside some signa- 
tures and superscriptions; and that the scrinium had been forcibly taken from 
Versius the secretary of Sertorius by the questor Manlius. Versius confirmed 
that part of the narrative which related to himself. ‘It was a correspondence 
conducted by Sertorius without his assistance. He had no knowledge of any 
thing farther than that, if sufficient time had been allowed him, it was his duty to 
have destroyed the chest.’ e 

“ As soon as Pompeius had ascertained that even the signatures were unknown 
to every other person beside Perpenna and Maxcenas, he resumed his composure, 
and with two words, percussio securi, condemned them both to death. Perpenna 
started incredulously at their abruptness. Antonius laughed: ‘We may be as 
short with our creditors, said he. ‘The pontifex maximus promised that he 
would be responsible for us to Jupiter. But why should Maecenas go before a 
senator? he seems to be in no great haste.’ ) 

“* Take the second place, then,’ said Pompeius; and, by a slight movement of 
impatience, signified to the lictors that they must despatch. They conducted the 
condemned to that part of the principia, a little farther back than the tribunal, 
where Ahala had uttered his imprecations and Perpenna had confirmed them— 
not because it was most remote from their master’s sight, but because it was least 
likely to distract his attention. ; 

“ When the Prvtor’s consciousness had returned, he found himself upon the 
ashes of his colleague's funeral pile. Close in front stood that desecrated altar at 
which he and Ahala mingled poison with perjury. The six lictors of Sertorius sat 
| upon its steps, and were employed in unbinding their fasces that they might break 

them rod by rod. To the proconsular ministers of Justice there was something 
awful, if not impious, in striking at one whose office was so majestic as Perpenna's. 

More than this dissolving army had been commanded by him; he too had been 

receded by his lictors. Fearing to lay their hands on a pretor, the duty would 

lone been gladly resigned by each of them to his fellows. They were pleased and 
| relieved, therefore, when one of the Sertorian lictors claimed this privilege from 
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them, rather as a right than a favour. He was the oldest, he said, by twenty | 
years, 

“ Perpenna’s eyes were upon the altar. One of the spectators exclaimed, that | 
‘As the pretor and the quastor had succeeded to the estates left them by Ser- 
torius, they too should appoint their heirs.’ This insult was resented by the cen- 
turion Rhecius. He waited there till his promise had been accomplished, but he 
demanded from Justice no more than death. The offender was stricken by him to 
the dust. Antonius seized and shook the centurion’s hand. ‘ Bid these slaves 
begin with me,’ said he: ‘ perhaps Perpenna will follow, like a shy horse into a 
ferry-boat, if another goes first.’ A half-burnt beam was dragged to the altar- 
steps. The axe glittered in the air, and a head rolled among the ashes. While 
Perpenna struggled and exclaimed, ‘ Somewhere else! in any other place!’ he was 
forced upon his knees. Maecenas, who had not uttered one word, submitted 
either patiently or unconsciously. ‘I closed my master’s eyes, and I watched his 
body in their banqueting-hall, exclaimed the lictor, ‘but now my recompense 
comes earlier than I had hoped.’” 


THE NELSON DESPATCHES. 

THE present volume concludes this national undertaking. It opens in 
August 1805, when Nelson was returning from his celebrated pursuit 
of the French fleet to the West Indies; continues through his short so- 
journ on shore, and the equally brief period during which he held the 
command of the Mediterranean fleet; and closes, as far as the chrono- 
logical correspondence is concerned, with the battle of Trafalgar. Much | 
illustrative matter is introduced. Elaborate descriptions of the battle— | 
the public despatches and orders of Collingwood—the French and | 
Spanish accounts of the fight—Mr. Beatty the surgeon's story of the 
hero’s death—and a full account of the public and Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in England—appropriately complete the correspondence. There 
is also an elaborate and curious inquiry into the parentage of ‘ Horatia 
Nelson,” and the nature of the connexion between Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton ; an appendix contains two hundred and fifty new letters, ex- 
tending over a considerable part of Nelson’s professional life, but which 
arrived too late for earlier insertion; and an elaborate index of names 
facilitates a reference to the least accessible topics, as the chronology and 
tables of contents to each volume direct to the subjects. 

The correspondence up to the battle of Trafalgar is chiefly formal, or 
known already ; but many letters indicate Nelson’s kindness of heart, 
and his consideration towards the humblest deserving person. The 
accounts of the battle and its sequences, of the funeral of Nelson, and of 
the debates in Parliament upon his services and grants, are of the amplest 
character, and seem to contain, indeed, everything that has been pub- 
lished upon the subject. Their fulness is almost overwhelming to the 
general reader, who would rather trust somebody to tell him the story 
than have to find it out tor himself; but to the professional man it is a 
perfect storehouse of facts. The additional letters are often as interesting 
as anything that has appeared; but they perhaps sutfer somewhat from 
their position. They mostly relate to the Mediterranean service ; and 
many seem to have been hunted out by their possessors since the former 
volumes appeared : perhaps the best come from the Spencer and St. Vin- 
cent collections, which were not, we believe, accessible in the outset. 

The most popularly interesting subject is the inquiry into the parentage 
of Horatia Nelson, the connexion with Lady Hamilton, and incidentally 
the breach with Lady Nelson. These things, in fact, are the great bio- 
graphical features in the hero’s private life ; tor such were the amiableness 
and purity of his personal character, that his conduct in reference to these 
points is the only thing that scandal or calumny could bring against him. 
Upon the important subject of the separation, it seems clear from the re- 
marks of Sir Harris Nicolas, and still more from the letter of Mr. Hasle- 
wood, the friend and executor of Lord Nelson, that the separation was 
not sought by him, but took place in a moment of irritation ; and, it 
would appear, without any real conviction in Lady Nelson's mind of actual 
criminality between her husband and Lady Hamilton. 

“Though none of Lady Nelson's letters in'1798, 1799. or 1800, contain any 
reproach or betray any suspicion about Lady Hamilton, she could not have been 
ignorant of the intimacy; and the brief letter which he wrote to her on the 10th 
May 1799, (the last that has been found except a short note after their separation,) 
was by no means calculated to convince her that his affection was unimpaired. 

“Lord Nelson and Sir William and Lady Hamilton arrived in L “ on th 
Gth November 1800; and, as has been already stated, instead of Lady Nelson 
meeting her husband at Yarmouth on his landing, after an absence of two years 
and seven months, during which time he had immortalized hi ud made her 
a Peeress, her reception of him is said, on good authority, to have been cold and 
chilling. They continued to live together, however, for two months, thongh, ac- 
cording to Lord Nelson’s own statement, not happily, but no separation was con- 
templated; and it appears from the following important letter, with which the 
editor has been favoured by Mr. Haslewood, t when it did take place it was 
entirely her own act, and that it was wholly unexpected. 

js “*Kemp Town, Brighton, 13th April 1846. 

“Dear Sir—I was no less surprised than grieved when you told me of a pre- 
vailing opinion, that Lord Nelson of his ow v from th i 
his wife, and took up his residence altoget! 1: Sir William 
ton, and that you have never received fr member of his far 
to the contrary. His futher, his brother, Dr. Nelson, (afterwards } 
his sisters Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. Matcham, and their husbands, well knew that 
the separation was unavoidable on Lord Nelsor and as I happened to be 
present when the unhappy rupture tool place, : 1 over with all 
of them, but more especially with Mr. and i 
I proceed to relate, in justice to the men 
hope of removing an erroneous impression f 
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* «Tn the winter of 1800-1801, [ was bri sting with Lord and Lady Nelson, 
at their lodgings in Arlington Street; and a cheerful conversation was passii g on 
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indifferent subjects, when Lord Ne! 
or said by “ dear Lady Hamilton 


something which had been done 


poke of 
upon which Lady Nelson rose from her chair, 












and exclaimed, with much vehemence, m sick of hearing of dear Lady 
Hamilton, and am resolved that you shall give up either her or me.” Lord Nel- 
son, with perfect calmness, said—* Take care, Fanny, what you say. I love you 








sincerely; but I cannot forget my obligations to Lady Hamilton, or speak of her 
otherwise than with affection and ” Without one so thi rd or 
oe, but muttering something it her mind being made uy elson 
eft the room, and shortly after drove from the house. They nev gether 
afterwards. I believe that Lord Nelson took a formal leave of her Ladys! ip be- 
fore joining the fleet under Sir Hyde Parker; but that, to the day of her hus- 
band’s glorious death, she never made any apology for her abrupt and ungentle 
conduct above related, or any overture towards a reconciliation. : 
“*T am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, “*W, HasLewoop.’ 










| was a person of 


There is little here to warrant an inference that Lady Nelson was con- 
vinced of a criminal connexion between Nelson and Lady Hamilton, 


| Such, too, and after the separation, was the opinion of all the Admiral’s 


friends, from Lord St. Vincent to his chaplain Dr. Scott ; and Sir Harrig 
Nicolas, after a searching investigation, arrives at the same conclusion, 
Still, too hasty a censure must not be pronounced on Lady Nelson. An 
early letter of the hero's friend Davison shows that she was deeply hurt 
by reports which had reached her of the intimacy between her husband 
and the Hamiltons ; the hero’s letters to his wife were few and cold, 
whilst no exertion of pen or power was too great for the Queen of Naples 
and her friend Lady Hamilton. Lady Nelson could not but feel that her 
influence as a wife was gone, and that she occupied a second place in her 
husband’s mind; whilst, perhaps, the very consciousness that she was ill 
adapted to contend with the arts of the charmer and recover the ground 
she had lost, might prompt a pettishness and acerbity that at last broke out 
on seemingly slight provocation. Sir Harris Nicolas, in the text we have 
quoted, describes them as not living “ happily ” after Nelson’s return in 
1800. According to the letter on which Sir Harris forms his opinion, 
not happily would seem to be too mild a term; since it is clear that they 
were very unhappy. 

“To Alexander Davison, 


*{ Autograph in the possession of Colo 











“St. Gee 





e, 

“ My dear Davison—You will, at a proper time, and before my arr Eng- 
land, signify to Lady N. that I expect, and for which I have made such a very 
liberal allowance to her, to be left to myself, and without any inguiries from her; 
for, sooner than live the unhappy life I did wh n last I came to Engl ind, I would 

\ [y mind is fixed as fate: theref u will send my de- 
tert , in any m may judge proper. And believe me ever your obliged 
and faithful friend, Netson AND Bronte.” 

The case of the present Mrs. Ward, formerly Horatia Nelson, is ex- 
amined with great care: but, notwithstanding all the evidence Sir Harris 
Nicolas has collected from every quarter, including the papers and in- 
formation in the possession of Mrs. Ward, he has not succeeded in clears 
ing up the mystery; which was perhaps to be expected, when the only 
parties possessed of the knowledge did all they could to keep it a proe 
found secret. Lady Hamilton was not the mother: this rests upon her 
own denial, and upon the better authority of Mr. Haslewood, who also 
knows the name of the mother, but is “ prevented by a sense of honour 

Lady Hamilton “ always said that the child’s mother 
h birth,” aud she has left a written declaration that 
“she was too great to be mentioned.” ‘If there is any truth in this last 
statement, the mother would seem to have been a foreigner. At all 
events, Nelson was out of England from the end of October 1799 till the 
8th of November 1801. The registry of baptism reports the child as born 
in October 1800; though the evidence of the nurse, to whom the infant 
was carried by Lady Hamilton “ one night in a hackney coach,” would 
carry the birth on to January or February 1801; she, however, spoke 
from memory, and only by a guess as to the age of the infant when she 
first saw it. Some letters, ostensibly written by Nelson to Lady Hamil« 
ton and printed in the collection published under her authority, would 
make out the mother to be residing in England after the birth of the 
child: but they are clearly forgeries, not probably altogether, but by in- 
terpolation. Lady Hamilton's own letters to the nurse intimate the same 
thing: but the writer was one of those persons whose statements need 
corroboration even when there is no apparent motive for deception. 
Nelson's chaplain, Dr. Seott, never mentioned the mother, if he even 
knew her: the conjectures of his family would seem to point to the 
Queen of Naples. And, notwithstanding chronological and other obsta- 
cles in the way, this would seem tobe a probable conclusion : for only some 
extraordinary fascination could have prompted Nelson's extraordinary 
deviations from public duty during one period of his Mediterranean com- 
mand, or the manner in which he subsequently went wandering about 
with the Royal Family on his return homeward. At the same time we 
must observe, there is no absolute proof that Nelson was the father : itis 
the most, perhaps the only probable conclusion, but it does not carry 
complete conviction to the mind. 

The present age has been distinguished in 
publication of the memorials or correspondence of celebrated men,—as 
the Marlborough, Wellington, Wellesley, and Malmesbury papers testiy, 
to say nothing of lesser names. But, while these collections were ready 
to the hand, or their authors were living to give every facility and exert 
every influence for collecting the documents, no such advantage attended 
Sir Harris Nicolas in forming this epistolary monument of England's 
greatest naval hero, and perhaps of the hero who the most certainly lives in 
the nation’s “ heart of hearts.” Indeed, apart from the untiring zeal and 
industry of the editor, it may be said to be the people who have formed 
this collection. As soon as it was announcel, individuals voluntarily 
poured forth their treasured relics of the vietor of the Nile and Trafalgar, 
from the little more than autograph framed and glazed, to the larger 
collections of friends and companions in arms; while in some more Im- 
portant depositories every latent obstacle was thrown in the way of pro- 
curing access to the Nelson papers, and only obtained at last, perhaps, 
through the influence of public opinion. The result has been to bring 
together upwards of three thousand five hundred letters of Nelson ; of 
which a large proportion are new, 4 deepest im 
terest, while by far the greater numer of those previously published are 
now first printed in an ungarbled form. But the merit of the edition 1s 
not limited to such service, great as it is. The documents thas collected 
have been arranged with a clearness, and illustrated with a copious com- 
pleteness, which we have never met in any work, unless it be in the en- 
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cumbered editions by countless commentators of Shakspere and the ame 
cient classics. 
DR. NICHOL ON THE SYSTEM OF THE WORLD. 


Tus volume is a sort of sequel, or in the language of the author of the 
Vestiges of Creation an “explanation,” of Dr. Nichol’s former work on 
| the 4 rchitecture of the Heavens. Inthe opinion of Dr. Nichol, the power 
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Rosse’s great telescope, by resolving the supposed nebulous fluid 
has overthrown the nebular hypothesis of the elder Herschel, 
rtant section of the Professor's first book was devoted to the 

ition of this theory, he wishes to correct an erroneous view, which 
he was & means of widely disseminating ; and to rescue the memory of 
Herschel from any suspicion of rashness in forming his speculation, 
which was a natural and legitimate deduction from the data within his 
reach. To make these positions clear, of necessity carries Dr. Nichol 
over the field of his former work ; and the earlier part of Thoughts on 
some Important? Points reiating to the System of the W orld isa cor 
rection by later discoveries of several views, or rather speculations, beture 
advanced. To this is added a further review of La Place’s theory of the 
formation of our solar system ; the mathematical and chemical arguments 
in favour of which are not overthrown by the alleged dissolution of the 
nebular hypothesis, though La Place is deprived ot an important piece of 
evidence. A very singular speculation or conjecture follows, touching 
the movement going on throughout the universe; late discoveries show- 
ing a high probability that not only our own solar but other systems 
have an onward motion through space, over and above their own re- 
yolving and orbital motions—that these systems seem slowly though 
surely drawing near each other; and there is a possible inference that 
the greater will attract the lesser, the existing state of creation be 
up, and a new and more advanced condition arise, in obedience to that 
law which is seen to operate wherever we can collect data to trace its 


of Lord 
into stars, 
As an unpo 


broke n 


operations, the law of progress. ; 

Having traversed the sidereal universe so far as the assisted eye of the 
astronomer can penetrate, Dr. Nichol turns to our own Earth, and the 
neighbouring planets as far as they can be used to throw any light upon 
its history. Geology is here the leading subject ; but the obje t Is pretty 
much the same as in the former part. The enormous duration of the 
system, measured by our notions of time—the state of continual change 
which is everywhere traceable—and the evident progress of such part 
of creation as we can submit to any test—are the main topics. 
the course of their discussion, Dr. Nichol brings together some of t 
more striking facts both of astronomy and geology, making them his ov 
by applying them to his exposition of the Earth’s cosmogony: but in 
looking at the vastness and duration of the material world, he does not 
forget the dignity of the moral. According to the individual temperament, 
there are passages where the reader will almost be driven to “ weep oi 
smile” at his own insignificance, aud the utter littleness of all we consider 
great ; till Dr. Nichol calls attention to the dig ity of mind and all that 
connected with its laws ; and finally, rising still higher, he points out t 
possible advance of man in the knowledge of creation and of the Crea- 
tor’s laws, and enforces the same submissive reliance on “one disposing 
power” as was inculeated by the great moral poet in his * Essay on Man.” 

Many of the topics handled in this volume, and perhaps the very basis of 
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the whole, partake of that daring character from which very excellent though , 


narrow-minded persons shrink as impious, while men of a more prac- 
tical cast may look with some distrust upon the utility of the inquiries. 
It may therefore be proper to say, that a profound spirit of natural 
piety animates the Syste m of the World, and that Dr. Nichol passes no 
fair opportunity of recording his opposition to such views as those promul- 
gated in the Vestiges of Creation. Ue as distinctly announces that he will 
be guided by “a cautious and reverential criticism” ; carefully separating 


the hypothetical, which is based upon an imperfect or even a conjectural | 


knowledge of facts, from those deductions which, whether true or false, 
rest upon an examination of data, that, like the geological rocks, can be 
seen and touched. In a critical point of view, however, it must be 
acknowledged that the necessary unsubstantiality of the premises may in 
the remoter speculations give something of a similar cast to their ex- 
position. This necessary defect is probably less felt in Dr. Nichol’s hands 
than it would be in those of any other person, trom the completeness of his 
knowledge, and his power of popular exposition, which enable him to 
present the hypothesis as clearly as its nature admits, as well as from the 
style of his eloquence, which varies and rises with his theme,—plain in ex- 
position, pellucid in argument, but with something of a poetical vein when 





he ventures * beyond the visible diurnal sphere.” 
The main interest of the book, after all, is perhaps less in its entirety 
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movement of the Sun and his satellites, the Earth of course included. 

“ But if the Sun moves, are we to desery his ges? Not by sensati 
not by direct observation : for we would necessa , without 
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pleted stratum, but rather as one mass of unresting activities, working out, as 
time rolls on, its stupendous destinies.” ; 

The Chronology of the World is another section on a startling and stu- 
pendons subject. It is not so well illustrated without the diagrams which 
accompany the exposition ; but the general survey of the rocks of the globe 
may be sufficiently understood from the text alone. 

* De Beaumont’s chart, appended to his celebrated letter t 
ally illustrates this creat sulbje ct; the visible progressive d 
upturning of the sedimentary strata be 
a distinctness much surpassing aught at 
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Notes by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. The seventh volume. 
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intended between the supposed writer and the actual work; but what is gained in 
dramatic propriety is lost in interest. The style of the composition and the treat- 
ment smack of another age. The writer seems to have been formed by books 
instead of testing his scholastic —- by the requirements of life: his abilities 
are not of a very high order; and as his disposition induces to prosiness, he rather 
copies the form than imitates the spirit of his models. The manner of the writing 
smacks of the school of Addison; the matter is of a lower character—wide away in 
argument when closeness is all in all. The reader of the lesser literature of the 
last century cannot have forgotten the affectation of elegant simplicity in the choice 
of tine names, by which false refinement sought to veil the homeliness of nature. A 
shepherd was called Colin or Strephon, and young ladies corresponded with each 
other under still finer names. Even this is copied in The Penscellwood Papers; 
and the Pastor writes to “ My dear Patroclus” on the Souls and Future Lives of 
Animals, and subscribes himself “Achilles.” Some of the topics are of the day, 
but that is all.] 

The Ship of Glass, or the Mysterious Island; aRomance. In three volumes. 

By Hargrave Jennings, Author of “‘ My Marine Memorandum-book,” &c. 

[In My Marine Memorandum-book, faults of diffuseness, over-detail, and 
want of art, were to some extent overcome by the author's living knowledge of 
his subject. In the volumes before us Mr. Jennings has not this advantage, and 
his deficiencies are proportionately felt by the reader. The Ship of Glass is a 
mixture of the wild romance and the sarcastic tale. A people of Spain having at 
some remote period a prophecy among them, that an island should be discovered, 
and the discoverer achieve certain wonders, if he set sail in a vessel of woven 
light; which a magician rightly reads by a ship of glass; and the commander on 
his return marries the maker's daughter. Atcherley, the other story of the 
volumes, is a tale of the age of Charles the Second, with the Rye House Plot as 
the historical incident. There is less of verboseness in Atcherley than in The 
Ship of Glass; but the story has no peculiarity to separate it from other tales of 
the same period; and the villany and ability of Atcherley are alike too great for 
the probability of fiction. ] 

Evelyn Stuart; or Right versus Might. By Adrian. In three volumes. 
[Evelyn Stuart is a didactic novel on the present state of British society; in 
which the miseries of the poor, the political events of the last few years, and a 
counterfeit presentment of some le: ing politicians, are mixed up with the mis- 
fortunes of the heroine, Evelyn Stuart. These misfortunes arise from her straitened 
circumstances, the distresses of = relations, and a troubled course of true love 
for Arbridge—a sort of sensible Young Englander. The author, hight Adrian, has 
not the clearest ideas upon economical or political subjects, and very false notions 
as to the probabilities or even the manners of real life. The} great objection to 
Evelyn Stuart, however, is its deficiency in narrative and dramatic qualities. ] 

The Sybil Spell, or a Midsummer Night in the Olden Time; a Fairie Tale. 
he Sybil Spel is a commonplace ballad-story, of a knight who woos Ella, a 

lowly maiden; deserts her for a more ambitious match, though still retaining his 

old affection; and is finally won back to his first love by the influence of a spell, 
sung by Ella in the guise of a sybil. There is not much of character in the out- 
line, or of incident in the filling up; and the materials, such as they are, are im- 
perfectly developed. A fluency o' — and a harmony of versification are the 
author’s chief merits; but even in his best state there is so much of mistiness, 
that his narrative often approaches to nonsense verses. He must undergo a good 
deal of discipline, and acquire a good deal of art, before he can turn his facility 
to any account. } 

The Druidical Temples of the County of Wilts. By the Reverend E. Duke, 

M.A., F.A.S., F.L.S., and Member of the Archwological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

This is an earnest and ingenious attempt to explain the mysteries of Salisbury 

lain by considering its various monuments as forming an astronomical represen- 
tation of a Druidical system, in the main corresponding with the great year of the 
Platonic cycle. According to the Reverend E. Duke, Silbury Hill represents the 
Earth, and forms the centre of the system; the circle of stones at Abury is the 
Temple of the Sun, supposed to revolve round the Earth; other remains stand for 
the planets; and finally, Stonehenge represents Saturn. One might have looked 
for a position of greater dignity in the system for old Stonehenge, but still the 
sweep of his orbit encircles all the rest. The views of Mr. Duke are illustrated 
by maps and diagrams, and enforced by the various antiquarian learning that is 
called in to aid an hypothesis of this character. } 

Proceedings at the Annual Meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great 

Britain and Ireland, at Winchester; September 1845. 

The contents of this beautiful and curious volume are imperfectly indicated by its 
title; for the account of the proceedings of the last meeting of the Archzolo- 
gists forms the smallest and least interesting portion of the book ; while it does not 

to give all the papers read on this occasion, these having been judiciously 

imited to the antiquities of the county. It is in fact an examination of the an- 

ities in and around Winchester by certain members of the Institute, illustrated 

with numerous and finely-executed engravings; and as such it possesses a local 
and general interest, apart from its connexion with the society. 

Professor Willis contributes a most elaborate architectural history of Winches- 
ter Cathedral, and Professor Cockerell takes a learned review of the buildings 
erected by William of Wykeham: that unique example of the ancient “ hos ital.” 
St. Cross, the fine old Norman Abbey Church of Romsey, the Priory of Christ- 
church, Porchester Castle, the Palace and Mint of Winchester, including the 
famous “ Round Table,” are each the subject of papers that will interest others 
besides antiquarians: and the churches and other old buildings of the city and 
vicinity—stained glass, seals, monuments, and Saxon names—are treated of by 
learned writers with great ability. In short, the volume is an epitome of the an- 





tiquities of Hampshire, and includes buildings of almost every description. 

‘Nothing can exceed the beauty of the wood-engravings; which illustrate cha- 
racteristic features of architecture, and are remarkable for precision of form: they | 
include picturesque views, as well as plans, sections, and details, and serve to ex- 
plain the text they embellish. } 

Morals of Manners; or Hints for our Young People. By Miss Sedgwick, 
Author of “ Home,” &c. 

[ This little hortative of Miss Sedgwick to the rising youth of America would give 
a very bad idea of Transatlantic manners, if we did not remember the minute 
precautions which Chesterfield deemed it necessary to enforce in England only a 
century ago touching certain exceedingly offensive or vulgar actions; and if Miss 
Sedgwick did not appear to be writing not to the rich or well-to-do only, but to 
the “citizens” at large. It is an elegantly-written and well-intended book, but 
of small use in this country. ] 

The Art of Elocution; from the simple articulation of the elemental sounds 
of language, up to the highest tone of expression in speech attainable by 
the human voice. By George Vandenhoff, Professor of Elocution. 

[This is an American system of elocution, which appears to have been highly 

pular beyond the Atlantic: to us it appears too complex and artificial. The 
idea of the plan seems to have been derived from Walker; his rising and falling 
inflexions figuring in the exercises: but Mr. Vandenhoff goes further, even 
making use of the musical divisions of time, and musical notes, to illustrate and 
enforce his method. ‘The system, it strikes us, is one that cannot be properly taught 
but by example; and though a degree of excellence may no doubt be attained in 
it, we suspect that a highly artificial, not to say an unnatural manner of speak- | 
ing—a sing-song style—will be the result. ] 

Oral Exercises in French Phraseology, Synonyms, and Idioms. Designed 
as a Vocabulary or Phrase-book, for the use of those who have already 


? 


made some progress in the French Lan; e. By Henry Stein Turnel 
late Head Master of the Brighton Poegeitiey Guar ‘School. . 

A publication intended to follow the usual conversation-books, and to exerci 
the student on the nicer distinctions of words and qualities of style. With this 
purpose, the French synonyms are classed under one head, in the alphabetical 
order of the English word to be illustrated, and the proper use of each is ex 
ey by examples in conversational phrases. The book appears likely to be 

ighly useful, not merely in accomplishing its direct object, but in improving the 
student in the power of conversation. ] 

Time Tables, on a new and simplified plan, to facilitate the operati 
discounting bills and the cnleciation Ms interest on banking pa peer 
accounts, &c.; showing, without calculation, the number of days from 
every day in the year to any other day, for any period not exceeding 365 
days. By Thomas Reader. 

[ This volume contains a page for every day in the year, in which 365 days are 
rinted ; and by an 9 one but simple mode of working, the number of days that 
ie between any two dates are readily found, unless perhaps in the case of a bil] 

having a certain number of days to run, when the question must be approximatel 

solved, or the referrer driven to hunt out a particular column. This knack io 
ever, is readily attainable, if it be not possessed already by any one engaged in 
the calculations which it is the object of these time-tables to assist. ] " 

Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. Fifth edition. 

[ This new edition of a guide-book remarkable for the fulness, correctness, and 
plainness of its information, has been thoroughly revised, in order to bring down 
to the latest period its accounts of all travelling arrangements, and to supply any 
deficiencies: thus, descriptions of the Isles of Skye and Arran have been incor- 
porated in the text, railway routes extended in the itinerary, and new views intro- 
duced among the engraved illustrations. The publishers observe in their preface 
that the present edition will be found still better deserving of commendation than 
the former ones: yet they seemed so complete and satisfactory, that beyond the 
addition of new information and a general revision, we are not aware that any- 
thing could be desired in the way of improvement. ] 

The Picturesque Handbook of Liverpool; a Manual for Resident and Visiter; 
with a Day at Birkenhead, and a Series of Pleasure Excursions in the 
Environs. Embellished with a Map of the Town, and above one hundred 
Engravings. Fifth edition. 

[The words “fifth edition” speak well for the utility of this guide to our great 

commercial mart; but the chief addition is a new chapter descriptive of its young 

rival, Birkenhead. } 

Nyren's Cricketer’s Guide; containing full Directions for Playing this 
elegant and manly game. By John Nyren, many years player ‘in the 
famous Old Hambledon Club; and in the Marylebone Club. With Sketches 
of the Cricketers of My Time. Collected and edited by Charles Cowden 
a, Fourth edition, corrected and improved by the latest authorized 

jaws. 


[A useful pocket-piece for the votaries of this truly English game. When the 
tyro has studied the rules and directions, he may fan the flame of his ambition 
by perusing the “ characters ” of the great heroes of the sport. ] 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. By George Sparkes, late Madras 
Civil Service. Second edition. 

[ The practical directions for experiment, and the mixture of scientific principles 
with interesting facts, have deservedly brought this useful compilation to a second 
edition. 

L’Univers Pittoresque. Histoire et Description de Tous les Peuples, 
ae, par M. J. B. Eyriés, Membre de l'Institut; et continué par M 
Chopin. 

[ The hint of this volume in the well-known L’Univers Pittoresque of the 
brothers Didot, is the history of Denmark. Apart from its own merits, of a 
clever arrangement of subject and display of matter, it will be found a useful 
compilation, from the circumstance that we have not a good history of that 
Northern kingdom in English. ] 

The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Recolution. By F. Guizot, Author of “ History of the English 
Revolution of 1640.” Translated by William Hazlitt, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. Volume III. (Bogue’s European ~~ 

[ This volume completes the celebrated work of M. Guizot, and incladen the hi 
torical illustrations as well as the text. ] 
InLustRATED Works AND Prints. 

Fw of Simla. By Captain George Powell Thomas, Sixty-fourth Bengal 
Infantry. 

[Simla, the cstalen of India, and the summer residence of the Governor- 
General, is not far from the Sutlej and the scene of our late victories; but, from 
its situation on one of the high hills that form as it were the outposts of the 
Himalaya range, it partakes of the salubrious and delightful climate of that vast 
chain of mountains, and also of the grand and picturesque character of the 
scenery. 

Captain Thomas has made sketches of the most striking features of the country 
onal Simla; which have been lithographed in the tinted manner by Messrs. 
Dickinson, and published in a folio volume. They are spirited and effective in 
style, and drawn on the stone with a freedom that is more agreeable than la- 
boured and formal execution; besides being characteristic of the rapid and vigor- 
ous pencil of a soldier. 

These views are remarkable for the variety of climate indicated in them: a water- 
fall dashing down from a rocky cleft amid trees and herbage, reminds one of Scot- 
land; a sunny hill covered with verdure, studded with villas, and having pine-trees 
rising in the foreground, resembles Italian landscape; and presently we are among 
dreary solitudes, where mountain-peaks covered with perpetual snow, the crevices 
bristling with pines, call to mind the sublimity of alpine scenery: occasionally a 
verdurous plain skirted by wooded heights presents an English aspect; but the 
recurrence of stupendous masses of rock, with a river forded by Indians, recalls 
the true locality; and the vast scale of almost every scene proclaims its Orien- 
tal character. ‘It is extraordinary that, with such rich materials for the pencil, 
Simla should not have before been delineated: but few artists venture so far, an 
amateurs less bold and clever than Captain Thomas would be daunted by such 
difficulties as the country presents. . 

The views are prefaced by some lively and informing descriptions of the cli- 
mate, natural and artificial productions of the soil, habits of the people, and other 
particulars: so that the volume is interesting to the reader as well as to the lover 
of pictures. ] 

New Perropicat. 

Elihu Burvitt's Bond of Brotherhood. Nos. I. and Ul. ‘ 

[ Two packets of paragraphs printed in the tract form for distribution, emanating 
from the Peace Society, and inculcating horror of the sin and miseries of war._ 


MUSIC. 
An English Adaptation of Mozart's Requiem, with an Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Pianoforte. By Vincent Novello. 
The new forms in which the works of the great masters are constantly 








| reappearing afford convincing testimony of the present extension of practical 


music, in the wants of a new community. Supply meets demand; and the 
surest criterion of popular progress in the art is found from day to day in 
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varieties of classical republication. For a long time the expensive | 

the of Mozart's Requiem, with its arranged accompaniment and original 

satisfied the musical public; and the affection demonstrated by 

hiefly Protestants, towards this work from motives connected with 
its romantic history, and intrinsic excellence, probably repaid 
for an undertaking which, had it depended upon Roman Catholic 
d the employment of the work in the ritual of the Romish ser- 

ave been but inadequately recompensed. A new public has | 

| 

| 


in text, 

rs, ¢ 

its author, 
the editor 
ronage an 
yice, would h 


now arisen, unbounded in reverence for the catholic genius of Mozart, but 


little disposed to the peculiar dogmas of creed, and with small pretension to 
Latin or long purses. The edition now offered is therefore English—close 
in the translation, and well accented; it is also, as far as we can judge, not 
unorthodox in the theology; the alto and tenor are printed in the G clef; 
the arrangement is identical with that of the large copy; the note, though 
small, is extremely clear and legible; and the price of the whole is about | 
one-third less than we have been accustomed to pay. Provincial musical 
societies, 


edition of the Requiem, on the score of cheapness and correctness. 





Handel's Sacred Oratorio “ The Messiah,” in Vocal Score, with a separate | 


‘Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Arranged by Vincent | 


Novello. 

An uncommonly clear and beautiful specimen of musical typography : 
we may safely say that nothing of the kind, ‘so condensed, and yet so neat 
and legible, has ever been offered to the public. This publication, which is 
in octavo form, will comprise the Oratorio, as specified in the title, in 
twelve sixpenny monthly numbers. The first contains the music from the 
Overture to the conclusion of the Chorus “ And the glory of the Lord.” 





The Hundred-and-fifteenth Psalm, “Not unto us, O Lord.” Composed by 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 


This work, which forms the fortieth number of Novello’s Musical | 
Classics, is a good specimen of Mendelssohn’s sacred style; the most favour- | 


able characteristics of which may be rather sought in his shorter pieces 
than his oratorios. To unite the solemnity of Handel with the charms of 
modern melody and the graces of modern harmony—to heighten effect by 
the brilliant motion, the contrasts and colouring of the orchestras of our 
day—to combine a new design of old materials, and accomplish the fusion 
of various schools—has been the object of Mendelssohn; and the evidence 
of his taste and judgment is before us. The fugued introductory chorus 
in G minor, with its powerful introduction in unison of tenors and basses 
—the duet for tenor and soprano, “ House of Israel,” accompanied by a 
chorus—the verse for voices alone, “ The dead praise not thee”—and the 
simple and pleasing last movement, all show the science of the Berlin school, 
mingled with somewhat of the warmer and more melodious genius of the 
South. In his Psalms, Motets for female voices, and short choral pieces 
generally, Mendelssohn has contributed admirable varieties to modern 
sacred music. 
Anthems and Services for Church Choirs. Nos. 1 to 4. 

Numerous arrangements of the compositions of Palestrina and Orlando 
di Lasso, with fine specimens of our own Cathedral writers, Tallis, Gibbons, 
Farrant, &c., give this publication a certain distinction amidst the under- 
takings of the day in favour of genuine ecclesiastical music. The taste 
inculcated in the models selected is severe—the standard of the ecclesias- 
tical style undoubtedly true: but in the nineteenth century, the early 
masters, the Romish musicians especially, live only in the ideal and ab- 
stract; for the practical purposes of our church service—which must par- 
take of the onward movement of the age, and towards this object has 
been continually modified by our musicians—they are a dead letter. 
These full Services and Anthems, therefore, may be practised with advan- 
tage in private society for improvement in music, and to form a standard 
of taste; but in church, Romish arrangements with their Introits and 
Kyries, savour but too strongly of Puseyism. We can no more revive the 
age of Palestrina in church music than the spirit and grandeur of ancient 
ecclesiastical architecture: imitations of the one degenerate into the stiff- 
ness of the schvol exercise, while those of the other—as may be seen in nu- 
merous modern cloisters and Gothic edifices—are in the worst taste of ro- 
mantic Cockaigne. 

The Spirit of the Shell; a Serenata. Composed by Thomas Henry Severn. 

This composition, in the German style, belongs to a class familiar to us 
in translations and arrangements, of which Schiller’s song of “ The Bell,” 
with music by Romberg, may serve as the model. It would have been 
better, perhaps, had the poet, Mr. Wyman, not mixed the dramatic and 








descriptive in his design, but made the shell suggest the text and the | 


situations for music throughout. Now, however, the young couple, who are 
on the sea-beach by moonlight, have only time to throw the shell away and 
scramble up the rocks, assisted by a crowd of people, to escape the tide. 


The famous scene in 7'he Antiquary, with Ochiltree, Lovel, and Miss War- | 


dour, at once occurs to the recollection; and such a situation, with the 


angry surge at night, the screaming of the tempest, the glare of torches, the | 


crowds on therocks, and the agonies and ecstasies uf the principal characters, 
would probably make a good fracas for the boards of any opera. It forms 
the climax of the interest in the present work; which should be heightened by 


accompaniments of costume and scenery. How far a private company can do | 


Justice to the dramatic force of such expressions as “ He has caught it,” or 
cries of “ Father!” “ Mother!” &c., independently of any drama, is ques- 
tionable. 
sary pitch of excitement; and even there, happy is the distress which 
escapes a laugh. Mr. T. H. Severn exhibits melodious talent, and a love 
for good music: Weber, in particular, exerts a manifest influence upon him. 
It is, however, in songs and short pieces that he chiefly excels; his pen 
being scarcely various enough to carry us with interest through a long pro- 
duction, The song “ In the pearly cells,” and the chorus, unaccompanied, 

The love the parent's heart that warms,” are tasteful examples of me- 
lody. The dramatic portions of the work are, however, somewhat conven- 
tional in design and 
calculated to create serious impression. 
po arcane a Sngreern 











BIRTHS, _ : nal 
On the 2d September, at Castle Bernard, county of Cork, the Viscountess Bernard, of 
a Suge. 
the 3d, the Lady of William Longman, 
On the 3d, tl 
a daughter. 
the 4th, at Newry, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie, C.B., late Bombay 
orse Artillery, of a daughter. , : 


t Esq., of 36, Hyde Park Square, of a son. 
at Stonehouse, Devon, the Lady of Captain T. M. C. Symonds, R.N., of 


— = & P : - | Onthe 
and singing classes generally, will find their advantage in this | 7 


The stage is the place to lead us by true degrees to the neces- | 


style; and the language is declaimed in a manner little | 


On the 6th, at Haldon House, the Lady of Lawrence Palk, Esq., of a son and heir. 

On the 6th, at Caversham, Oxfordshire, the Hon. Mrs. John Gillibrand Hubbard, 
of a son. 

On the 6th, in Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir John Stewart Richardson, 
Bart., of a son. 

On the 7th, at Dunraven Castle, Glamorganshire, the Viscountess Adare, of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th, at the Castle, Parsonstown, Ireland, the Countess of Rosse, of a son. 

On the 8th, at the Hirsel, N.B., the Countess of Home, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Huntsmore Park, Bucks, the Lady Sophia Tower, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the Ist-13th August, George Bunbury Clinton Wynyard, her Majesty's Consul for 
the Baitic Provinces, to Georgiana Frederica, eldest daughter of Raths-herr Edward 
Von Jacobs, of Rammenhoff, in Livonia, and Bald shn, in Courland. 

On the 29th, at St. Mary’s, Kilkenny, Charles William Tupper, Esq., Seventh Fusiliers, 
son of the late Martin Tupper, Esq., to Frances Letitia, daughter of Sir Wheeler 
Cuffe, Bart., of Leyrath, Kilkenny. 

On the 2d September, at Stoke Damarel, Charles James Cruttwell, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of Captain Sanders, of 
the Royal Navy. 

, at Handsworth Church, William Henry Muntz, Esq., second son of G. F- 
Muntz, M.P., to Alice, second daughter of George Parker, Esq., of Church Hill House. 

On the 24, at Wasperton Church, the Rev. Randolph Skipwith, son of Sir Grey Skip- 
with, Bart., of Newbold Hall, to Mary Holden, daughter of the Rev. Henry Steward, 
Rugby. 

On the 7th, at All Souls’, Marylebone, Carlo Motteucci, K.S., &c., Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy in the University of Pisa, to Robinia Elizabeth Young, eldest daughter 
of the late Samuel Young, Esq. 

On the 7th, in Paris, Lionel Standish, Esq., eldest son of Charles Standish, Esq., M.P. 
for Wigan, to Mademoiselle Sabine de Noailles, only daughter of the late Prince-Duke 
de Poix, and sister to the Duke de Mouchy. 

On the 8th, at Wistow Hall, Albert, eldest son of the late Sir Albert Pell, to Eliza- 
beth Barbara, only daughter of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.P. 

On the 10th, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, A. R. Reinagle, of Oxford, to Caroline, only 
child of Dr. and Mrs. Orger. 

Lately, at the parish-church, Rochdale, the Rev. John Edwards, Incumbent of Tod- 
morden, Lancashire, to Loulsa, youngest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Molesworth, Vicar 
of Rochdale. 








DEATHS. 
| On the 20th June, at Umballah, in the East Indies, Captain Charles Digby Dawkins, 
Eleventh Bengal Cavalry, Commandant of the Governor-General’s Body-Guard. 

On the 29th, at Kurrachee, Lieutenant John Henry Dawson, Twelfth Regiment of 
Native Infantry. 

On the 13th July, at Poonah, Liertenant-Colonel Robert Fanshawe Martin, Deputy- 
Adjutant-General to the Queen's forces at Bombay, youngest son of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B. 

On the Ist September, at Newport, Isle of Wight, Charles Cornwall Seymour Worsley, 
Esq. ; in his 69th year. 

On the 2d, in Princes Street, Edinburgh, Miss Grace Hay, daughter of the late Sir 
James Hay, Bart., of Smithtield and Haystoune ; in her 85th year. 

On the 3d, in Wilton Crescent, the Hon. Johu Kennedy, grandson of the Marquis of 
Ailsa ; in his 27th year. 

On the 5th, at Rushanger House, near Basingstoke, the Right Hon. Lord Metcalfe ; 
in his 62d year. 

On the 8th, at St. Margaret's, Isleworth, the Marquis of Ailsa; in his 76th year. 


MILITARY GAZETTE. 


WaAnRk-orrice, Sept. 8.—5th Drag. Guards—Major W. H. Archer, from the 14th Light 
Drags. to be Major, vice King, who exchanges, 3d Light Drags.—A. A. M. Campbell, 
Gent, to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Sale, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
14th Light Drags.— Major J. W. King, from the 5th Drag. Guards, to be Major, vice 
Archer, who exchanges. Scots Fusilier Guards—Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. G. A. F. 
| Liddell to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice J. T. G. Taubman, who retires; 
Ensign and Lieut. G. W. Mercer to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase vice Liddell; A. W. 
II. Meyrick, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Mercer. 12th Foot—F. 
| Sitwell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Drew, who retires; H. Cole, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Sitwell, appointed to the 85th Foot. 20th Foot—Lieut. 
G. Thomson to be Adjt.; Serg.-Major J. M*Gee to be Quartermaster; Ensign W. H. 
Dowling, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Thomson, appointed Adjt.; R. E. W. 
Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Dowling. 22d Foot—Ensign G. P. E. Morrison to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Aplin, who retires; J. B. Gardiner, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Morrison; Serg.-Major W. Hughes to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Holbrook, cashiered by the sentence of a General Court-martial. 27th Foot—Capt. Sir 
Arthur Brooke de Capell Brooke, Bart. from half-pay 17th Light Drags. to be Capt. 
vice Smith, promoted; Licut. John Lewes to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sir Arthur 
Brooke de Capell Brooke, who retires; Ensign F. C. Herring, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Lewes; Ensign E. Barnes, from the 67th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Herring. 28th 
Foot—Lieut. A. Browne to be Capt. by purchase, vice Stirling, who retires; Ensign J. 
V. Ellis to be Lieut. by purchase, vice browne; L. 8S. Cotton, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Ellis. 30th Foot—C. W. Clubley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
D'Arcy, appointed to the 67th Foot. 40th Foot--Lieut. L. A. Forbes, from the Ceylon 
Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice Miller, who exchanges. 4ist Foot—Capt. A. J. W. 
Northey, from the 5ist Foot, to be Capt. vice Farmer, who exchanges. 5ilst Foot— 
Capt. T. M‘Lean Farmer, from the 4ist Foot, to be Capt. vice Northey, who exchanges. 
67th Foot—Ensign W. D'Arcy, from the 30th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Barnes, appointed 
to the 27th Foot. 85th Foot—Ensign F. Sitwell, from the 12th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Thompson, appointed Adjt. 87th Foot—Sec, Lieut. H. 8. Bawtree to be First Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Cruickshank, who retires; W. Murphy, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Bawtree. 92d Foot--I. Erskine, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Gillies, whose appointment has been cancelled. 97th Foot—Ensign W. HI. Beatty to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Bindon, appointed Adjt.; Lieut. W. G. Bindon to be Adjt.; 
C. E. Stainforth, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Beatty. 

Rifle Brigade—Quartermaster P. Macdonald to be Adjt. with the rank of Sec. Lieut. 

3d West India Regt.—Capt. J. Straker, from half-pay York Chasseurs, to be Capt. 
vice James IP, Berry, who exchanges ; Lieut. E. Poitier to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
| Straker, who retires ; gn B. D. Wemyss to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Poitier; H. 

Crofton, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wemyss. 
| Ceylon Ritle Regt.—Lieut. P. W. Miller, from the 40th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Forbes, 
| who exchanges; Capt. J. E. Boggis, from the 2d West India Regt. to be Paymaster, 
| vice R. Jefferson, who retires upon half-pay ; Lieut. ard Adjt. H. G. Remmett has been 
| permitted to resign his commission of Adjt. only. 

Hospital Staff—W. D. Marchant, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces. 

Brevet—Capt. Sir A.B. de Capell Brooke, of the 27th Foot, to be Majorin the Army ; 
Capt. J. Straker, of the 31 West India Regiment, to be Major in the Army; Lieut. and 
Brevet Capt. A. C, Pears, of the Madras Artillery, an officer to the Hon. East India 
Company's Depot at Warley, to have the local and temporary rank of Capt. in the 
Army while so employed, vice Thuillier. 

War-orrice, Sept. 1] —7th Light Drags.—Lieut. J. M. Hagart to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Wyndham, who retires; Cornet E. H. Cooper, to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Hagart ; C. F.C. Colmore, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Cooper. 13th 
Light Drags.—Lieut. J. E. Madocks to be Capt. by purchase, vice Nicholson, who re- 
tsres ; Cornet J. M. Clements to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Madocks ; Cornet F. F. 
W. Harvey to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Allgood, who retires; A. Tremayne, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Clements; Sir H. H. Edwardes, Bart. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Harvey. Scots Fusiliers—Ensign and Lieut. F. Haygarth to be Adjt. 
vice Murray, who resigns the Adjutancy only. Ist Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second 
Class A. Knox, M.D. to be Surg. vice Carson, who exchanges. 54th Foot—Ensign W. 

| Marriott to be Quartermaster, vice J. Willox, who retires upon half-pay. 68th Foot— 
Capt. R. G. Johnstone, from the Royal Canadian R fle Regt. to be Capt. vice Hill, who 
exchanges. 5th Foot—Lieut. J. H. Carew to be Capt. by purchase. vice Baines, who 
retires ; Ensign J. N. Sargent to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Carew; G.C. Taylor, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Sargent. 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. A. J. Lawrence to be Major, by purchase, vice Sullivan, pro- 
moted; Lieut, C. H. Pollen, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lawrence; Second Lieut. 
Hon. G. Elliot to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Pollen; W. W. Knight, Gent. to be 
Second Lieut, vice Elliot. 3d West India Regiment—W. Browne, Gent. to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Thompsen, appointed to the 85th Foot. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Regiment—Capt. P. Hill, from the 68th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Johnston, who exchanges. 

} Staff—Paymaster A. Thompsun, from half-pay 8ist Foot, to be Paymaster of a Re- 
cruiting District, vice Storey, deceased. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. W. Carson, M.D. from the Ist Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Knox, who exchanges; D. 0. Clayton, M.D. to be Assist,-Staff-Sur. 

| vice Traquair, who resigns. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Denham and Co. Padding Lane, ship-agents—Davis and Prebble, Hertford Terrace, 
Haggerston, 
cock, Sheffield, scale-pr 
Thomson, Croydon, schoo 





rs—Gray and Byron, Nottingham, builders—E. and M, A. 
mistresses—- Bayley and Wood, Hanley, milliners — Wil- 
son and Morgan, Cardiff, painters—Burton and Shaen, Manchester, cotton-spinners— 
Hart and Cullen, Frederick Place, Old Kent Road, milliners—Monies and Watson, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, linendrapers—Fridlington and Kemp, Louth, farmers—Baker and 
Wilkinson, Beverley, corn-mercbants—Whieeler and Sons, Wednesbury, coach-smiths— 
Wilkin junior and Percival, Philpot Lane, ship-brokers—P. and R. Fleming, Glasgow, 
iron-merchants; as far as regards W. Strang. 
BANKRUPTS. 

ARNOLD, FREDERICK, New Bond Street, stationer, to surrender Sept. 25, Oct. 20: 
solicitor, Mr. Gell, Carlton Chambers, Regent Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, 
Abchurch Lane. 

BARLEY, WILLIAM GEORGE, Northampto n, draper, 
Messrs. Mardon and Pritchard, Christchurch Chamber 
signee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Biacey, Jonn, Eccles, card-manufacturer, Sept. 21, Oct. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Fi 
and De Jersey, Aldersgate Street; Mr. Barker, Manchester; official assignee, 
Pott, Manchester. 

BROWNING, JosErn Dopswortn, Bristol, cabinet-maker, Sept. 24, Oct. 22; 
Messrs. Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 






























Sept. 25, Oct. 20: solicitors, 
s, Newgate Street; official as- 








er 


Mr. 









solicitors, 








Cooke, Tuomas, Bridge Terrace, Harrow Road, plasterer, Sept. 24, Oct. 2 solici- 
tors, Messrs. Willoughby and Jaques, Clifford's Inn; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

DitcuMan, Joan, Thurlow Place, Hackney Road, builder, Sept. 25, Oct. 27: solici- 


tors, Messrs. Overton and Hughes, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Edwards, Old Jewry 
AHAM, JosEPH, Jewry Street, stationer, Sept. 22, Oct. 20: solicitor, Mr. Waller 
junior, Finsbury Circus ; official assignee, Mr. Groo ym, Abchurch Lane. 

Hienett, Joun, Manchester, sack-manufacturer, Sept. 21, Oct. 14: solicitors, Messrs. 
Norris and Co. Bartlett’s Buildings; Mr. Norris, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. 
Fraser, Manchester. 

JOHNSON, CHRISTOPHER Dickinson, Liverpool, victualler, Sept. 18, Oct. 16: solici 
tors, Messrs. Norris and Co. 1 “t's Buildings; Mr. Toulmin, Liverpool, official 
assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

SoTHERN, BENJAMIN CARREG, Live 
Mr. Kearns, Red Lion Square; Mr. 
Liverpool. 

TAYLOR, EDWARD At vs WILLIAM, Bradford, 
Oct. 15: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Co. Bedford Row; 
Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

TucketTT, JAMEs, Exeter, herbalist, Sept. 23, Oct. 14: solicitors, Mr. Terrell, Gray's 
Inn; Mes Terrell and Roberts, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Watton, Ricuarp, Wardour Street, victualler, Sept. 17, Oct. 20: solicitor, Mr. Tay- 
lor, Lothbury ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Wricut, Tiomas, Derby, cheesefactor, Sept. 25, Oct. 24: soli 
Derby ; Mr. Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 30, Henrey, Liverpool, draper—Sept. 30, 
30, Lythgoe, Liverpool, cooper—Sept. 23, Morris, 
Johnson, Salford, timber-merchant —Sept. 30, Waterhouse, 
3, Gill, Richmond, Yorkshire, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of mecting. 

Oct. 2, Rayner, Birstal, Yorkshire, apothecary—Oct. 2, Watts, Doncaster, millwright 
—Oct. 7, Sugar, Hull, corn-merchant—Sept. 10, Hobson, Great Grimsby, corn-merchant 
—Sept. 30, Weaver, Liverpool, ship-broker—Oct. 6, A. and J. Alexander, Exeter, op- 
ticians--Oct. 17, Parsons, Wolverhampton, edge-tocl-manwacturer—Sept. 30, Stavely, 
Manchester, warehouseman. 

To be granted unless cause 




















solicitors 
Morgan, 





pool, coal-dealer, Sept. 24, Oct, 15: 
Todd, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Yorkshire, bookseller, Sept. 22, 
Messrs. Harle and Clarke, 















ws, Mr. Smith, 
irmingham. 





M‘Dougall, 
Manchester, auctionee 
Salford, calico-printer—Oct. 


Liverpool, factor—Sept. 
r—Sept. 30, 








be shown to the contrary on or before Seplember 29. 

Darch and Wilkins, Upper Lisson Street, timber-merchants— son, Halifax, 
worsted-spinner—Corbett, Worcester, scrivener—Soul, Tabernacle Walk, bookseller. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS, 

Pattinson, Liverpool, currier ; first and final div. of 20s. and interest, Oct. 14, or any 
subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Fidgen, Liverpool, boot-manufacturer 
first div. of 4s. 4d. Oct. 14, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool— 
Foulkes, Northop, Flintshire, cattle-salesman ; first div. of 1s. 5$¢. Oct. 14, or any sub- 
sequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Hilton, Croston, Lancashire, surgeon ; sec. 
div. of 4s. Oct. 8, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Kewley, Liver- 
pool, tailor ; final div. of 2jd. Oct. 8, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenore, Liver- 
pool—Prior and Brady, Hull, brush- -manufacturers ; second div. of 5s. on new proofs, 
Oct. 7, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—J. and J. Woodhead. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted stuff-manufacturers ; second div. of 6d. Oct. 7, or any sub- 
sequent Wednesday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds—Fisher, Selby, Yorkshire, linendraper ; 
div. of jd. Oct. 7, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Freeman, Leeds oden, Shef- 
field, razor-manufacturer ; first div. of 3s. 4d. Oct. 7, or any subsequent Wednesday ; 
Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 





















scoTcH SEQU ESTRATIONS., 
Bripees, R., North Berwick, engineer, Sept. 12, Oct. 3. 
Dixon, A., em, Haddingtonshire, farmer, Sept. 15, Oct. 6. 
Paton, J., Glasgow, 1e-mnerchant, Sept. 12, Oct. 17 


Friday, Sept. 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hampshire, brewers—Leader and Dooley, Liverpool, 
joiners—Simpson, Downham, Cambridgeshire, and Briggs, Ferry, Lincolnshire, rail- 
way-contractors—Moody and Co. Sidney Alley, Leicester Square, woollen-drapers— 
Horner, Brothers, Shetfield, engineers—Shenton and Easther, Winchester, brewers— 
Reynolds and Co., Charterhouse Square, engravers; as far as regards C, Gregory— 
Cheshire and Little, Chester, tailors—-Lloyd and son, Liverpool, timber-merchants— 
J. and G. Corbett, Croft, Lincolnshire, farmers—W. H. and J. Coombs, Benet's Hil), 
Doctor's Commons, builders—M. J. and W. Crighton, Manchester, machine-makers— 
Lambert and Whitetield, St. James's Street, milliners—Keating and Dent, Leeds, Jand- 
surveyors—Knight and Pyne, Vineyard Walk, Clerkenwell, printer’s-block-makers—J. 
and R. Higgin, Salford, tallow-chandlers—Ragg and Co. Birmingham, printers—Tyne 
Dock Iron Company, South Shields—Scully and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, ironm« 
—Genunill and Co. Liverpool, merchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

BARRETT, Tuomas, Stroud, Gloucestershire, tarner, to surrende 
solicitors, Mr. Phipps, Caincross, Gloucestershire ; Messrs. Bevan, 
signee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

CoRNER, HENRY, Ludlow, mercer, 
Langford, Friday Street ; Messrs. Sale and 
Hobson, Manchester. 

DEVERILL, HENKY, Stoke-upon-Trent, corn-factor, Sept. 29, Oct. 15: solicitors, 
Messrs. Mottram and Knowles, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham, 

FLitTon, | eTeR, Barley, Hertfordshire, bootmaker, Sept. 25, Oct. 20: solicitors, 
Mr. Bronckhorst, Basinghall Street ; Mr. Burdett, Saffron Walden ; official assignec, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall street. 

Fow er, Georce FREDERICK Town, Lillington Street, Pimlico, printer, Oct. 1, 27 : 
solicitor, Mr. Browne, Walbrook ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place. 

Hakpy, Joux, Castle Donington, Leicestershire, cattle-dealer, Sept. 17, Oct. 20 
solicitors, Messrs. Scottand Tahourdin, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Moxazis, Tuomas, Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire, linendraper, Sept. 29, Oct. 27 
solicitor, Mr. Leman, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

PApDpDON, CHARLES, Charlotte Terrace, New Cut, slopseller, Sept. 25, Oct. 20: 
Mr. Lloyd, Milk Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurech L ane. 

PERKINS, J AMES, Wenlock Strect, Hoxton, cheesemonger, Sept. 25, Oct. 27 : solicitor, 
Mr. Ashley, Shoreditch ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry 

Puitrot, Epwarp, Ludlow, timber-dealer, Sept. 29, Oct, 15: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

SHACKLETON, MicHAEL, Manchester, printer, Sept. 23, Oct. 13: solicitors, Mr. 
Perkins, Gray’s Inn ; Mr. Parry, Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

SmiTu, Epwakp Boaz, Scarborough, timber-merchant, Sept. 24, Oct. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Rushworth, Staple Inn; Mr. Sandersom, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Kynas- 
ton, Leeds. 

SuTTon, Henry, Holland Crescent, Brixton, builder, Sept. 25, Oct. 20 : 
Kaye, Surrey Street, Strand; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Wasp, Tuomas, Nottingham, maltster, Sept. 22, Oct. 20: solicitors, Mr.Cann, Not- 
tingham ; Mr. James, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 








Barlow and Clode, Shirley, 














srictol 3 ; ancl ial 


Reed and 
assignee, Mr. 


Oct. 15: solicitors, Messrs 
©. Manchester ; official 


Sept. 22, 
( 








solicitor, 





Mr. Wright, 


x ilicitor, 


solicitor, Mr. 








grocers—Gradwell and Co. Liverpool, corn-merchants—Mirfin and Han- | 








‘ = ' _— DIVIDENDs. 
det. 9, Hattersley, Sheffield, stove-grate-manufacturer—Oct. 9, Scott, & 
ann Oct cott, Sheffield, flony. 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting, 

Oct. 3, Graham, —¢ ’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street, merchant—Oct. 3, Groves, 34 
tingdon, grocer—Oct. tt, Ockham, Surrey, common- -brewer—Oct 3, Free wag 
Croydon, grocer—Oct. 3. Green, Dorset ‘lace, boarding-housekeeper—Oct, 3, Hane 
High Street, Marylebone, printer—Oct. 3, Baxter, Church Street, Southwark, pd mane 
Oct. 6, Bone, Durham, grocer—Oct. wards, Liansaintfraid, Mon; gomeryshire, an, 
geon—Oct. 9, Scott, Sheffield, flour-< lealer—Oct 6, , Suc v, Liverpool, ‘warchousekeenny 
—Oct. 6, Carne jun. Falmouth, grocer—Oct. 6, Tywardreath, Cornwall, surgena. 

‘0 be granted unless cause be shown to the contra y On or before Oct, 2, a. 

Smith, Bristol, grocer —Buttrey, Manchester, commission-agent—E vans, Shoredit h, 

cheesemonger—Blurton, Piccadily—Kent, Rosherville, Kent, lodging-hous ekeeper, , 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

DicKson ju aioe, W., Glasgow, wine-merchant, Sept. 16, Oct. 7. 

M‘C.iesa, J., Edinburgh, surgeon, Sept. 15. Oct. 6. 

SHANKS, ©., tenes ow, commission-agent, Sept. 16, Oct. 7 

TURNBULL, W., Airdrie, flesher, Sept. 15, Oct. 8 


PRICES CURRENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
































Closing Prices. 














Saturd.  Mowds Tuesds Wen 
3 per Cent Consols eer ee ve | 953 66 
Ditto for Account . .. ...... eSecacece 6g ed 68 ee 
3 per Cents Re duced © seesseree 90d v6 8 968 96g 
34 per Cents waiedaaiienh as ys ose 988 One 
Long Annuities . Cxt ede xaceds 108 108 | log 108 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . t-_ 2093 | 210 21) 
India Stock, 10g. akvenees = 260 2603 — ' 
Exchequer Bills thd. per diem covovcese, BOpR 17 | 10 4 
India Bonds,3 per Cent .. t+ 2p — —_— — 

FOREIGN FUNDS 





Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Frik 

























































Alabama Sterling). p. Ct. —_— Massachusetts St s p.Ct cates 
RETIRE own ccecnceses = 1103 rar ‘ _— 254 
Belgian... — 97 ) Michigan . a 6 = on 
Ditto _ oe Mississippi Sterling . ‘i— | cu 
Brazilian . os 8o$ Neapolitan . 5— eum 
Buenos Ayres — 433 New York (1555 . = 86 
Chilian — 101 Ohio. . 6— | peel 
Danish aia wi — | say Pennsy lvania. 5— om 
Dutch Ex. 12Guil - 599 ,— | 37 
Ditto. excen oa 943 5 = | 854 
Premeh 20. cscccccsccces _ sat > | = 
Ditto .. hos — —— ‘ 5 = | ll 
Sadiona Sterling os — 5— = 
seennne = = ree e 363 
Kentucky - — Ditto Passive eee owe | 6 
iana Sterling s-_— —_ Ditto (Deferred 17 
Maryland Sterling) ...... 5 =— —- Venezuela Active 43 
SHARES. 
Last Offcial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— j 
Thirmingham and Gloucester .. .} S RR 0 0.6 - ck ccocevccesae } 22 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. : 433 
Eastern Countics.. Colonial tats 15g 
Great North of Eng | Commerc London — 
Great Western... ° London and Westminster — 
Lancaster and Carlisle. 3 London Joint Stock ....... . —_ 
London and Brighton ... peee 623 National of Ireland .. osteo a 
London and Blackwall .........- 5 National Provincial eceeseuel — 
London and Greenwich . — | Provincial of Ireland . | 48 
London and North-western. .....| 199 Union of Australia ...... .....] 25 
London and Croydon... .... 223 Union of London ediscwnwel ary 
London and York .. 2 Mints— 
Manchester and B irmingha um ‘ 774 | Bolanos...... . . ous 43 
Manchester and Leeds os 1l2 } Brazilian Imperi rial . — 
Midland . eben == 06seea~0 ee 1393 | Ditto (St. John Dei y - % 
North British . evoeers 8 Cobre Copper ° _— 
South-eastern and Dover ee 423 Misc ELLANEOUS— 
South-western . ere | 713 Australian Agricul l os 263 
ve wk 8 and North Midlan¢ “| 97 ‘anada ..... pesee aa — 
Docks } ieneral Ste am evecee aGnnesen 26 
East t and West Ind | 141 Peninsular and Oriental Steam | 7 
Loni don .. } 1i4 Royal Mail Steam . aoe 54 
. Kather | 100 South Australian . — 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard.. £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £68 10 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 Iron, British Bars.... 910 0.. 0 0 0 
| New Dollars 0 4 9 Lead, Kritish Pig .... 18 10 0.. 0 00 
Silver in Bars, “Standard 0 4 11% | Steel, English ...... 000.. 0086 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 4. 
a e@ . 8 % & 
Wheat. R.New 52to54 | Rye........ §to40 Maple 40to42 Oats, Feed. 241025 
° hi—56 Barley 29—30 White . 48—50 Fine 25—26 
50—53 Malting 34— 36 Boilers 5i— 58 Poland .. 28—29 
52— 54 — Seep 64—66 | Beans, Ticks. 38—40 Fine. 29—30 
56—5 Fine. .... 66—68 ol > ose 4O—42 Potato 30—32 
Supe r. New 56—60 Pe ag ‘on 3s—40 Harrow ... 40—42 Fine. 32—34 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. Imperia)) of England and Wales For the prese ne Week. 
Wheat . 46s. 9d. | Rye ........ 308. 7d. Wheat. .... ls ay 35.64 
i 28 1 Beans .... 9 «8 Barley....... 3 6 | Beans 3 6 
Vats 23 4 | Peas 7 Oats ....eeeee 1 6 | Peas... 366 
Weekly Averages for the Week ending Sept. 5. 
Wheat, 49s. 0d.—Rarley, 31s.0¢.—Oats, 238. 2d.—Rye, 32s. 7d.—Beans 40s. 4d.—Peas,37s. 1d, 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ........ + ee. §84s.to 95s. York Reds . ee yes ton 0s.to Os 
Choice ditto ...... - eseeee HZ — 130 Scotch Reds o-—- 0 
Sussex Pockets... 80 — 90 DOCERS 205. crccccocece . o— 0 
Fine ditto.. o— 0 Kent and Essex Whites a-e 
HAY AND STRAW. Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
CUMBERLAND. : WhittcHarth. 
Hay, Good ... .....++ 70s.to 80s...... 0s.to Oa 
~ BRBRBE cccveccccee GB ee OD cose cvcse o— 0 
WOW 20 coves: os o— 0 10 — 73 
Clover . esse se » 92 — 100 5 — 115 
WheatSt traw coovese von SO ew OG — 3 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
Town-made.......... persack 4°s.to 51s. Butter—Best Fresh, !2s. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds - 45 — 46 Carlow, 4/. lds. to 41. 16s. per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk. on ‘board ship i2 — 44 Bacon, Irish.. « per cwt. 508.— 703, 
Norfolk and Stockton . - 40 — 42 Cheese, Cheshire . 64 — 78 
Bran. eres per quarter o= 0 Derby Plain. . Te 
Pollard, fi — 0 Hams, York. 4 — 8 
sd. to 65. 94. 


Bread, bbe. * 8d. the 4b. lo af. Eggs, French, per 120, 5 





BUTCHERS’ ME T. 























NEWGATE AnD  eaarvee tana ° SMITHFIELD. Heap or CatrLe 4? 

s. a. 8 s. d. s. d. s. a. SmiTHPIELD. 
Reef. 2 6 to 3 r to3 § 3 6to3 1l0to4 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 4—310—4 4 3 6—4 6—4 10} Beasts. 1,031 ..... 3,540 
Veal 34—-310—4 6 310—4 2—4 8) Sheep. 6,480 ..... 30,470 
Pork ; O— 4 O— 5 O -e 310—4 6—5 © | Calves. 89. 189 
Lamb 46=—5 O08 +. £10—5 6—0 ©} Pigs... 180. 180 

* To sink the offal, per Sibs. 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES. 

Rape Oil .... ene per owt. £1 12s. Od.| Tea, Bohea, fine per lb. 02, 2d.to Os. a 
Kefined ° . 113 0 Congou, fi oe ee 1 $ =—3 
Linseed Oi) . cedennanet 238s @ Souchong, fine 13 —2 i 

Linseed Oil- Cake ...per 1000 0 0 0 * In Kond—Dut y 2s. ld. per Ib. . 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. , fine ‘in bond) per cwt. S6s. to 1408 
Moulds (6d per doz. discount a 6d | od Ordi ° 40s. to en 
Coals, Hetton. ... . see . Od. Rg aoe ado, pares... . 328. 7d. 


BOSS 000. ccccecccer in 6d. | West India Molasses Us. Od, to 25s. 64. 
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ENHEAD DOCK COMMISSIONERS. 
. head Dock Commissioners are ready to re 
B ane a MONEY for periods of Five or Seven Years, 
ceive LOAS thority of their Second Act of Parliament, passed 
under tne at the rate of Five per cent per annum 














th Ma ote Il be paid half-yearly, on the Ist January 
The Jeary, in Londow or elsewhere, as the parties lending 
an 7? 
way preter 4 stating the amount and term of Years for 
esled Terecy is proposed to be lent, to be addressed to the 
pate joners, endorse a‘ Tender for Loans 
e By order RICMA Hin, Secretary 
Birkenhead loth A < } : . ; 
USTRALIA—THE LONDON JOINT- 
: BANK continues to transmit Gui Qed ead, 
Srvthe colons of New 50 es, by granting Credits 
grants commercial Banking Company of Sydney on the most 


on the C The frequent depreciation of the exchange 

favourable ty and London renders the transmission of 

betwermnrough the medium of a bank extremely favourable 

careers coRGE Pottanp, Manager 

0 § . ——E 

pe ee arr oh hl "st . 
T A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING ot 
the SALT TRADE OF ENGLAND, held at Northwict 
nday, 3ist August 1846, : 

oO eiates of the last general “ Cham! 

as well as the Report of the “ Committec 





for the free opening of the Indian Markets ! igh sae 
of British Salt, having been read, 





It was proposed and resel 

That the thanks of the whole 
of England are due, and hereby t 
and the Gentlemen who accomps 
, for the able and strenuc 





loth instant 
England pledge 
tid and support 


that in confirming the resolutions | 
the whole body of the Salt Propric 
themselves col 


mn 
rs of 
lectively and individually to 





heir Committee in carrying ut 
; That the thanks of the Meecti chee tn tie. Gann 
ind for the Pamphlet 


shields, for the trouble he has taken 
he has circulated on this subject 












That the present system of virtual monopoly of Salt by the 
East India Company being ™ unjust and oppressive to 
millions of our fellow subjects in India, by compelling them 
to surrender the product of from onc four eit 
Jabour for the purchase of a first necessary of ! 


also most injurious to the manufacturing us well 
ing and commercial interests of this country, it is advis 
that a thorough knowledge ot the workings and effects of 
Salt Monopoly shal! be dissei h the country 
that the Committee be requeste: » such immediat 
measures as they may decm best neral publicity to 
a monopoly as monstrous and o to all under its in 
fluence as it is baneful and in 
rests of this Country 
That the Committee be rec 
putation to the Board of Con 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Chambers of Commerce, the East I 
the Shipowners’ Associations in London and Liverpool, and 
such other public bodies as may seem desirable, soliciting them 
to delegate members to join therein,in order to represent their 
various respective intercsts 
That, in order todefray the expenses which must be incurred 
by the Committee in order to carry out the views of the gene 
ral body of the Salt Proprietors of Engiand, a subscription be 
opened in such manner as the Committee may determine 
That the special thanks of this meeting be tendered to Mr 
D. C. Aylwin of Calcutta for the information furnished by 
him relative to the Sait-Trade in India, and also for the valu- 
able pamphlet he has written upon the subject; and that Mr 
D.C. Aylwin be requested to become one of the “ Committee 
for the Free Opening of the Indian Ports 
Signed W. WORTHINGTON 
Chairman of Salt Chamber of Commerce 
TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London 
Established by Act of Parliament in 183 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE As 
Directors 
James Stuart, I 
Hananel De Castro, 
Samuel Anderson, Esq Mar aham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq F. ¢ les Maitland, Esq 
Ed. Boyd, Esq., Resident } Wil » Railton 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist- | John Ritchie, 
ant Resident, } 
Charles Downes, Esq | 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq , 
This Company, established by act of I 
most perfect security ina large paid-up 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 
ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF §2,000/ 
In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 















uriou 





a fresh De 
tion with the 
1 Glouces 
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ndia and China, as well as 








4 
SURED 











H. Thomsen, Esq 






affords the 


annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat 
ing class from the time they were effected. The bonus added 
to policies from March I+34 to the Jist December 1540 is as 
follows— 
Sum Assured. Time Assured Sum added to Policy 

£5,000 6 years 10 months £683 6 8 

5.000 . 6 years. 6 0 0 

5000 4 years 10 600 (0 

5,000 2 years 200 0 


The premiums ne verthe 


less are on the most moderate scale, 


and only One-Half need be Paid for the First Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life 

Every information will be afforded on application to the 
Resident Directors, Epw inp Born, Esq., and E. Lennox Boy 


Esq., of No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London 


TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 

CUTTA, vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Con 
Veyance for Passengers and Light Goods. —The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam-Navigation Company book passengers and r¢ 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
Starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on 
about the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 

ompany's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London 








———— sw 
, . a . 
TEAM to ITALY, FLORENCE, ROME, 
NAPLES, &.— The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company beg to announce that their new Steam 
ship the “ Tiber,” Captain Olive, built and fitted up ex 
Pressly for the line, will start from Southampton, on WepNt 
Dar the 30th of September next, for Genoa, Leghorn, Civita 
Vecchia,and Naples; and thenceforward the Company will de 
Spatch a Steamer re gularly on the 15th of every month to those 
Ports. Families travelling to Italy will find this route expe 
ditious, economical, and interesting. Rates for first-class 
Passengers, Servants, Horses, and Carriages, also for Goods 
and Parcels, may be had on application at the Company's 
Offices, 51, St Mary Axe, London. August 19th, 1546 


swe — : 

HILDREN’S HAIR.—The balsamic proper- 

/ ties of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerate its growth, sustain it in ma 
turity, and continue the possession of healthy vigour, silky 
softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of 
human life. Genial and purifying, it dispe all securt and 
impurity, and renders the use of the fine comb unnecessary 








Beware of spurious imitations!!! The genuine article has 
the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil” on the wrapper.— Price 
38. 64—7s—Family Bottles, equal to 4 small) 10s. 6d. and 
double that siz per Rottle. Sold by the Proprietors 





} aD tea Garden, London ; and by al! Chemists and Per 


—— 


} grets the necessity for again repeat: 


NEW EVENING LONDON PAPER. 


From the 1st of Septe mber. 


EXPRESS. 


THE 


THE TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS of tl 


ie 


in the different Markets on the day of publication. 





comply with the wish of the Publi 
that of ~ THE EXPRESS.” 
Summary of the Home and Foreign Int 
1 have the advantage of Foreign Expr 

al. But the full and carefully ] 
Markets, will be the marking feat 


ure. 
The pr 












1 
th 
tha 





“DAILY NEWS” 


might not be practicable to pUrLisH AN Evenine Eprtiox, cont 


has led to numerous inquiries, whether it 
ing Reports of Prices and Proceedings 





The Proprietors of the DarLy News have resolved to 


wrepare d Reports Tt) 


yut, to prevent confusion, 
The Express will contain, in addition to the news in the Morning Paper, a 

ence which may arrive on the day of publication. 
ses, Correspondence, and other costly characteristics of a Morning 


f+) 


f the Money, Railway, Produce, Corn 


every respectable news-age 


under a different name— 





the paper will appe 





The Exrr 
Cattle, and other 


nt will transmit the new Journal, on receiving a 


Post-office order, at the rate of 19s. 6d. per quarter; but should any difficulty arise, all persons desirous of 





being supplied 
Hexry WALLErID 

The Exrress will be published 
the d 





E, 90, Fleet Street, 





th the Express are requested to remit a Post-office order for that amount, payable to Mr. 
ondon, who will 


at Four 


transfer it to a respectable London Agent. 
with the latest details of the Markets 


o'clock, 





BY 
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COMMAND OF TH 


OF 


OTIC E.— DELIVERY 


IN LONDON 





POSTMASTER-GENERAI 


LETTERS 








MUCH ir nveni 

stances Owing t& ’ ‘ 
Letters from the Letter-carriet : vd 
n others from parties refusing in Letters in conse 
quence of not being prepared with the means of paying th 
postas r not being properly authorized to receive them, the 
Public are requested to PROVIDE FOR THE RECEPTION 
OF LETTERS on the Letter-carrier going his round; as 

there are no means of delivering the Correspondence when 
first presented, it must be taken k to the Office, to be sent 


yut by another opportunit 





‘Dieter TS for SEAMEN 
nt of the Compt 


rt Servi 


part 
und Transp set Place 





lith Sey 
The Commissioners for executing the e of I 
Admiral of nited Kingdom of Great Britain and I 





m THURSDAY, 
they will be re 
to CONTRACT for 


do hereby give notice, that 
BER next, a 


such Person 


dy 


One oG 










s Cc LOTHING. 


olier for Victualling 


ord High 


eland 


the Sth or 


to treat wi 
supply ng 


h 


and delivering ir je s Victualling Stores at Dept 
ford the undermentioned ar 4, Viz.— 
BLUE CLOTH JACKETS, No.1! 00 N 


DITTO TROUSERS, No.1 
DITTO for JACKETS, No. 1 








5.000 pairs 


yards 


DITTO for TROUSERS, No. 1 

DITTO for JACKETS, No. 2 

BLUE SERGE 25 

DITTO FROCKS 7,000 N 
WHITE WOVE JACKETS worsted 1,2 

BLUE KNITTED DITTO ditto 2.00 
STOCKINGS KNITTED litt 20 0 : 
DITTO DITTO SANQUHAR 

DITTO WOVE WORSTED for boys 

MITS, worsted i 1 50m 
CAPS, ditto 10,000 N 
BLANKETS 500 
BLACK SHALLOON 8,000 yards 
HESSEN 12,000 
ROYAL CANVASS 5 00 
PADDING CLOTH sn 
CALICO (‘white 20% 
OSNABURGH . 2,000 
BLACK LINEN } 004 
SHEETING - mun 
WHITE SERGI 16,000 ‘ 
BLACK SILK 10,000 skeins 
DITTO TWIST 40,000 vards 
DITTO STAY TAPE 30,600 
DITTO TAPE for BLUE SERGE 200,000 
DITTO THREAD 2,200 It 
PEARL BUTTONS 1.000 gross 
SILK WOVE BUTTONS rn 
HOKN SHANK DITTO 1 500 
JAPANNED ditto for BLUE SERGE 2 5H 
IRON SHANK dittc 1,500 
BLACK IRON ditto four hol 1,500 


Tenders will not be received for a less quantity than 
yards of Blue Cloth. Samples of the Articles 
ditions of the Cont may be seen at the said (mm 
Tender will ock on the day 







One o'¢ 











nor any notice oC nds, or an Agé 
duly authorized in writix 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of t! 
miralty, and bear int the words 
for and lat & 
accompanied by a two respx 
engagir becom Person te 
sum of per Cer for the duc 


ts 


. 
the Contrac 


yAILWAY 


not occupying than anord 
fitted up with every necessary material 
t a Travelling Writing Desks, D 
Companions, Portfolios and otting- books 
and Ivory Tablets, && Bibles and Prayers, 
gant bindings. Name engraved for 2 
cards, 2s. 6¢.; superfine letter-paper from 6s 
paper, from Ss. the ream; with every article 
the best quality and lowest prices. At Lry 


facing Catherine St 9 
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C AUTION.--BERDOE’S 


OVER-COATS and SHOOTING 





ssing Cases 


To Ss. &9 


Inkstands, 

















the ream 








Envelop 





ACKETs.—W 
the caution he 
ago against certain parties, 
as “ travel for him, 
y town in the 
attached 





several months 
presenting themselves 
long period been visiting almost eve 
selling goods which, although having 
B.'s name and 
rave not been mad 












abel, or av 
by him Al 












in plain and 
4 , 


) best 





wo 


and the con 











PORTABLE WRITING-CASE, 





Pearl 


le 


f stationery of 





WATERPROOF 


B. re 


gave 


who, falsely re 
have for 
kingdom 
to them W 
ery slight variation therefrom, 
mostevery post brings letters 
having been so de- 


a 


“at ma 


to W. B. from parties complaining of 

frauded A careful examinat 1s to the spelling of the 
name and number of the will save the public from 
being victimized.—W. BERDOE, Tailor and Over-« 

ker, 69, Cornhill, North ‘ nd short! ”%, New Bond 
street 


yLATE.—T. 











hur 


smiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, seven doors from Grace« 
Street, London. The best wrought Piddle-pattern Spoor 
Forks at 7s. 2¢. per ounce Fiddle Pattern Classi 
, 2. a ; ¢ 
12 Table Spoons Oat? 2— 150 1 
12 Dessert Spoons 2 7 3— 7 4 7 
12 Table Forks 7 2—) 5 il 
12 Dessert Forks 2 7 2— 7 4 7 
2 Gravy Spoons ! 7 2— 3118 i 
1 Suup Ladle 7 2— 3118 3 
4 Sauce Ls 7 §=— 16 8 i 
i Salt Spoons gilt strong 1 00 ! 
1 Fish Slice 210 2 
12 Tea Spoons 7 §6— 3168 ‘ 
1 pair Sugar Tongs (strong 0150 0 
The Classic is a mew pattern, much admired for its eleg 


COX SAVORY and Co., Silver- 


to 


SHILLINGS will be given for a 
t) No. 804 OF THIS PAPER, date, November 
ation to Simrxiws and ( london 


STAMMERING, without Surgical 


pe 


25, Amid Appl 


IV 





7) . 
( ‘URE OF 

Operation, or the Use of Me Mr. HUNT, having 

en called to Town somewhat carlicr than usual this 

Autumn, to nd to several Pupils, begs to announce his 





Residence, at 4, Kegent Street, t nd of October 


> EMOVAL.—DR. CULVERWELL HAS 
REMOVED to No. 10, ARGYLL PLACE, Regent Street, 
where he may be consulted Daily usual until Three, and 
in the Evenings from Seven till Nine und where also his 
several publications, of which entirely new and enlarged 
editions have recently been published, may be obtained 


[[O7, WEATHER —TRAVELLING —SEA- 


as 





SIDE.—T! REGISTERED PALETOT in London 
niy at 22, Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchange, and the 
chief Llama Cloth Warehouse, 114, Kegent Street Do not 
be deceived by a similarity of name, placed in the windows of 
a few petty shops in the neighbou 1 of the Patentees 


tot is stamped H J. and D. NICOLL, 114, Regent St. 


BEARD’S COLOURED PHOTOGRA- 


We! 


PORTRAITS.—" Agreat improvement has been 
effected by the patentee. The method plouring renders the 
portraits agreeable and life-like.’ —Tiw Mr. Beard’s por- 
traits are most brilliant in effect. "—S, Establishments 
At the Royal Polytechnic Institutio Regent Street; 

Street, Westminster; and 65, King William 


Parliament 
City 


truly pronounced a flat- 


\LAUDET’S PORTRAITS. “A Daguer- 
4 


reoty pe 








ess e certainly nev expected to see; that 

n however, Was presented to Us on recently 

he establishment Mr. Claudet.” — Atheneum, 

We confess we had » idea of the possibility of 
ything so artistic and elegant on a metal plate 

July 1 * Mr. Claudet’s productions approach 

rly to the highly-finishe ire than anything 


d buniat 


Mr. CLAUDET'S 


we have yet secn."— (raz A 

DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT ESTABLISHMENT is 
open at 9 o'clock, 18, King William Strect rner of Adelaide 
Street, West Strand 





tING TELESCOPES.— The 





) ECONNOITE 
R 





attention of military gentlemen and tourists is respect- 
fully directed to these celebrated instruments, which measure 
when closed only 3§ Inches, and possess sufficient power to 
show Jupiter's satellites. Price 35 or sent through the post, 
; The same instrument, with an additional eye-piece 
which will show Saturn's ring, clip, stand, and case, 4§ inch- 
es by hes, price 3/.; or sent through the post, 3/. 2s. To 
be had of the Maker un Davis, Optician, Derby 


PALMER and Co.s PATENT MINIMUM 


I 





CANDLE-LAMPS, and PATENT MINIMUM CANDLES 
to bn n ther ire now ready The Candles give a clear, 
wight, and uniform light, and made to last 5, 7, and 9 
hours ice of the Lamps, 4 the Candles in boxes, at 7d 
per box, containing *, 10, or 12 Candles ineach. Sold by all 
Ironmongers, &¢. Manufactory, Sutt Street, Clerkenwell 


YATENT. MAGNUM CANDLE-LAMPS.— 
PALMER and ¢ ttrention of the Public to 
mps in richly Enamelled 


invite the 








their new and beautiful patterns of Lar 
Papier Mach Glass, and Ormelu, which may be seen at all 
the Lamp Warehouses and Ironmongers in Town and Country 


These Lamps give the light of the best Argand Lamp, and are 
rred to any other Light yet duced, as their in- 
r many years, not withsta ng the many nove!l- 
ties both in Oil and Spirit Lamps which are constantly appear 


ing, proves. The MID-SIZE LAMP will be found very eco 
nomical and suitable for ordinary u-e ; the Candies for it have 
three wicks, giving an excellent light at an expense of one 









I for three hours. Purchasers should be particular to 
n whether the name of Pacwer and Co. is on the Lamps 
they buy, as many badly-constructed Lamps, not made by 
them, are sold Manufactory, Sutton Street, Clerkenwell 
London Warehouse in Liverpoo!, Leeds Street, Vauxhall 
Road 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS A CURE FOR ALL 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS. Women, from a variety of 
causes,are more often out of order than men; and require a 


medicine peculiarly suitable to their sex, to operate so search- 
ingly upon the whole system as to produce the effect required 
Thus the maiden, the mother, and the middi aged, frequently 
stand in need of an effectual medicine, and there is certainly 
none that will bring about such wonders in the Cure of Fe- 
male Complaints, as Holloway’s Pills. Those who have not 
been well for years, might in a few days derive that benefit 
from their use which perhaps had long been sought for in vain 
These FP lls are sold by all Druggists Professor Hort 
wavy's Establishment, 244, Strand 
Just published, 19th Edition, 2s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 6d. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous Debility, 
&e. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
residence; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 
who value health and 








nd at 

















This work should be read by all 
wish to enjoy life, for the truisms therein contained defy all 
loubt.'—Farmer urna 
The Conpiat Bac» of Syxiace™ isa stimulant and renovator 


onstitutional or acquired debility, whereby the 
whole system is r stored to a healthy state of organization 
Sold in bottles, prive lls. and 33s. The Concentaatep Daren 
sive k sce for removing cutaneous eruptions, Scurvy, Scro- 
fula, pimples om the face, &c. Price 11s. and 33s. per bottle 
, -coairyine Specirtc Pits, (price 2s. 9d., ds. 6d., and 
lis. per box,) for Inflammation, Irritation, &c. These Pills are 
free from mercury and other deleterious drags, and may be 
takea without interference with or loss of time from business 
and can be relied upon in every instance. Messrs. Prany and 
Co. may be consulted at their residence, 19, Berners Street 
Oxford Street, daily from 11 Wl 2, and 5 till 8, on Sundays 
from 10 till 12. 


in all cases of 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





The New Edition, corrected to the Present Time, of 


R. MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


NORTH ITALY and FLORENCE, is NOW REA- 
DY. Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, with Maps and Piates, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 
RAVELS of a GEOLOGIST in NORTH 
AMERICA ; with Observations on the United States, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia. By Cuar.es LYELL, F.R.S. 
Joun Mugray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published, 8vo. 6s. 
ROGRESSION by ANTAGONISM: 
a Theory, involving Considerations touching the 
Present Position, Duties, and Destiny of Great Britain. 
By Lord Linpsay. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
UNIFORM WITH THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. 
Now ready, with Maps, Sections, Views, and Sixty Plates 
of Fossils. 2 vols. royal 4to. 
HE GEOLOGY of RUSSIA in EUROPE 
and the URAL MOUNTAINS. By Sir Roperick 
Morcuison, G.C.S. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MANTELL ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
Now ready, with 12 coloured Plates and several Wood- 


cuts, crown 8vo. 
HOUGHTS on ANIMALCULES; or a 
Glimpse at the Invisible World revealed by the 
Microscope. By Gipson A. MANTELL, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Author of “ Medals of Creation,” “ The Wonders of 
Geology.” 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

















THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
This day is published, Vol. I. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 


UMBOLDT’S COSMOS: Sketch of a 

Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, 

with the Author’s sanction and codperation, under the 

Superintendence of Lieut.-Colonel EDWARD SABINE, R.A. 

For. Sec. R.S. 
*,* The Second Volume is in the press. 
London: LonemMan, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS ; 

and Joun Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 





THE OXFORD GRADUATE ON PAINTING. 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. 18s. cloth, 
HE FIRST VOLUME OF MODERN 
PAINTERS. By a GRADUATE oF OxFrorD. A New 
Edition, revised by the Author, and printed uniformly 
with Volume If. 
Also, lately published, in imperial 8vo. price 
10s. 6d. cloth, 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTERS, 
Treating of the Imaginative and Theoretic Faculties. 
London: SMm1TH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Shortly will be published, complete in 1 vol. cloth, 9s. 
AMP AND BARRACK-ROOM; or the 
British Army As It Is. 
By a late Staff-Sergeant of the Thirteenth Light 
Infantry. 
Forming the New Volume of 
CHAPMAN AN” HALLS SFRIES. 
CHAPMAN and? «©, 185, Strond 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOUNT 
SOREL,” “EMILIA WYNDHAM,” &c. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
ATHER DARCY; an Historical Romance. 
Forming Volumes of 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S SERIES. 

* This, like most of the productions of its writer, is 4 
remarkable book. For deep and just feeling, for juda- 
ment, power, discrimination of character, and delicate 
perception of moral and physical beauty, tew recent 

blications can compare with ‘Father Davy. ”— 





London: CnapMan and HAL, 186, Strand. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 
ECREATIONS IN SHOOTING, with the 
Natural History of the Game of the British Islands ; 
including full directions to the young sportsman for the 
management of guns and dogs. By CRAVEN. With 
Seventy Illustrations of Game and Sporting Dogs, from 
original Drawings by William Harvey; engraved in the 
first style of the art by F. W. Branston. 

“Every young sportsman who wishes for sound and 
valuable advice on the subject of shooting, would do well 
to possess himself of this really clever and useful book.” 
—Morning Chronicle. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 





The Ninth Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved, 
with Eighty-five Plates and Wood-cuts by Adlard and 
Branston, from Drawings by C. Varley, Dickes, 
8vo. price 21s. 

NSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTS- 

MEN, in all that relates to GUNS and SHOOTING. 

By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 

“The very best book we have on the subject.”— 
Blackwood. 

“ Colonel Hawker expounds the whole rationale of 
shooting with clearness, fulness, and vivacity.”—Zdin- 
burgh Review. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 








Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 

T E FAWN OF SERTORIUS. 

“ This is a graceful tale ; replete with calm, classi- 
cal beauty; rising occasionally to grandeur: never tur- 
bulent, though venturing at times into the region of 
stormy passion. All” the characters “ are conceived and 
delineated with a powerful yet delicate and discrimi- 
nating hand.”— Examiner. 

“The author displays much fancy in his work, hand- 
ling his subject much as we might suppose Wordsworth 
would do, were he tempted to take up his pen in prose. 
The scenery is finely drawn: it has the solitary roman- 
tic grandeur of the great painter of nature’s wildest and 
most savage recesses.”— Britannia. 

His descriptions are always pleasing, often graphic, 
sometimes vividly strong. Noone will dispute the vi- 
gour of its conceptions or the truth of its descriptions.” 
—Atheneum. 


In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OTES ON THE EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 
By RB. Hastitay Kennepy, M.D. late Physician- 
General and President of the Medical Board, Bombay. 
London : Smiru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


~~ Just completed, and may be had of all Booksellers, _ 
price 5s. 6d. stitched ; 6s. cloth, 
A GRANDFATHER. 
By Sir WALTER Scott, Bart. Peopie’s EDITION. 
R. CapELt, Edinburgh ; Hovutston and STONEMAN, 
London. 


Now ready, price 10s. post 8vo. cloth boards, 
— ISCENCES OF AUSTRALIA; with 
Hints on the Squatter’s Life. 
By CaRrisTOPHER PEMBERION Hopason. 
Waicut, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall; Simp- 
KIN ,MARSHALL, and Co. Stat oneis’ Court 


Now ready, iu 1 vol. foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. a 
New Edition of 
HE PURITAN’S GRAVE. By the late 
WitniamM Pitt Scaroitt, Author of “ Light in 
Darkness,” “* The Usurer’s Daughter,” &c. 
Published by E. Cuurton, 26, Holles Street, Oxford St. 
NEW WORK ON ELOCUTION. a 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. cloth, 
MHE ART OF ELOCUTION, from the 


simple articulation of the elemental sounds of lan- 
guage, up to the highest tone of expression in speech at- 
tainable by the human voice. By GEeoRGE VANDEN- 
HoFF, Professor of Elocution. 
London: Witey and Putnam, 6, Waterloo Place. 
NEW VOLUME OF 
WILEY AND PUTNAM’S LIBRARY OF 
POPULAR AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
To be continued in uniform volumes, each complete in 
itself, in royal 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. The Serics 
will comprise original Copyright Works, by many of 
the most popular Writers in the United States. 


APERS ON LITERATURE AND ART. 


By S. MARGARET Futter, Author ofa “ Summer 
on the Lakes,” “Woman in the Nineteenth Century,” 
&c. In Two Parts, 3s. 6d. each. 

The following have already been published— 
Journals of an African Cruiser. By Hawthorne. 
Tales. By Edgar A. Poe. 

Letters from Italy. By Headley. 

Big Abel. By Cornelius Matthews. 

Wanderings in the Shadow of Mont Blanc. 
Cheever. 

Wanderings in the Shadow of the Jung Frau. By Dr. 
Cheever. 

The Wigwam and the Cabin. By W.G. Simms. 

Life in the Woods. By Mrs Kirtland, late Mrs. Clavers. 

The Raven, and other Poems. By E. A. Poe. 

The Alps and the Rhine. By J. T. Headley. 

Views and Reviews of American History and Literature. 
By W. G. Simms. 

The Wilderness and the War Path. By the Hon. Judge 
Hall. 

Mosses from an Old Manse. By Hawthorne. In 2 Parts. 

London: Wirey and Putnam, 6, Waterloo Place. 


, MISS BURNEY’S DIARY. 
Now ready, in small 8vo. embellished with a Portrait of 
Madame de Stael, Volume VI. of 
THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF 

ADAME 
Authoress of “ Evelina,” “ Cecilia,” &c. 
Edited by her Niece. 

Also, now ready, 

GREAT TOM OF OXFORD. 
By the Author of “ Peter Priggins.” 3 vols. 

Ill. F 





By Dr. 


THE HISTORY OF MARY ANNE WELLINGTON, 
The Soldier’s Daughter, Wife, and Widow. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp Coppo.p, M.A. Author of 
“The History of Margaret Catchpole.” 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
3 vols. with Lllustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. 


IV. 
MEN OF CAPITAL 
By Mrs. Gore, Authoress of “ Peers and Parvenus,” 
“ The Banker’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 


Street. 
M * 
Mas. Romer’s 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS 


OF EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, in 1845-6. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 28s. 





8, New Burlington Street, Sept. 12, 1846. 
BENTHUL E Y’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
1 


2. 
RAVENSNEST; OR THE REDSKINS. 
By J. Fentmore Cooren, Esq. Author of “ The Pilot,” 
“ The Deerslayer,” &c. 3 vols. 


3. 
THE PENSCELLWOOD PAPERS: Comprising 
Essays on the Souls and Future Life of Animals; on 
Capital Punishments ; on the Evangelical Alliance ; on 
the Endowment of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Churches of Ireland ; on the Education of the People. 
By the Author of “ Dr. Hookwell.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


4. 
EVELYN STUART; or Right versus Might. A 
Novel of the Day. 3 vols. 


5. 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF ORIGI- 
NAL LETTERS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 4 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 
2I, 2s. 
ALSO, JUST READY. 


The Author’s Edition. 
A POET’S BAZAAR. By H.C. ANDERSEN, Author 
of “ The Improvisatore.” From the Danish, by CHARLES 
Becxwita, Esq. 3 vols. with a Portrait and Memoir of 
the Author. 


‘i. 
AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE in the STREETS 
OF LONDON. With Anecdotes of their more Cele- 
brated Residents. By J. T. Smitn, Esq. late Keeper of 
the Prints in the British Museum; Author of “ The Life 





“ As a work that contains lively and graphic pi 
of life and manners in a distant age, we commend it to 
the perusal of our readers.” —Critic. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 





of Nollekens,” and “ A Book for a Rainy Day.” Edited 





by CuaBLes Mackay, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


’ Se 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 156 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 19th 
BILLS for insertion by the 2Ist instant. hess 
Joun Murgay, Albemarle Street, 


, rT nl ’ , aoe 
| gn RGH REVIEW, No. CLXx_ 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in No, 170 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” are requested to be mee 
the Publishers’ by TuEspay, the 29th inst.; and BILLS 
on or before Fripay, OcToser the 2d. 

39, Paternoster Row, Sept. 12, 1846. 


a A a 7 Pee Scena 
HE WESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS. A 
Mr. Georce Luxrorp informs the public that arrange 
ments are in progress for combining in the same publi. 
cation the more useful and attractive of the hitherto dis. 
tinctive features of the above old-established Reviews. 
Both are now under one management, and wil] appear 
with nearly the same table of contents ; but for the con- 
venience of subscribers desirous of completing their back 
sets, with the respective Indexes, &c. separate editions 
will continue to be published for the present. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for No. 90 of the “ Westminster 
Review,” and No. 75 of the “ Foreign Quarterly Review.” 
will be inserted in both editions without extra charge, jf 
sent on or before the 2ist instant to Mr. LUxFoRD’s 
Offices, 1, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street, London, 


New Work in Monthly Parts by Mr. Charles Dickens. 
On the Ist October. (To be completed in 20 Monthly 

Parts, uniform with “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” &c.) Price 
ls. the First Number of 

EALINGS WITH THE FIRM of 

DOMBEY AND SON, 
Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 

Edited by “ Boz”; with Illustrations by “ Patz.” 

London : Brapsury and Evans, Whitefriars, 


IMPORTANT TO GERMAN LITERATURE, 
RANZ THIMM’S HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE, from its Earliest Period to the 
Present Times. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 
“ This book supplies a desideratum in English litera. 
ture.” —Spectator. 
“It is a most valuable book, which we strongly re. 
commend.”—British, Foreign, and Colonial Quarterly, 
Lately published by D. Nuvrt, 158, Flect Street. 


HE FORMATION OF READING SOCIE- 
TIES.—The Plans and Particulars for the for. 
mation of READING SOCIETIES throughout the King. 
dom may now be had Gratis. Orders (inclosing two 
Stamps) to be addressed to SaunDERS and OTLEY, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
4 i? TRAVELLERS on the RHINE.—Now 
Publishing, PAYNE’S PANORAMA of the RHINE; 
exhibiting in one continued View both banks of that 
noble river from Mayence to Coblentz, the Siebengebirge 
and Cologne. Engraved in the best manner on Steel in 
60 views on 20 steel plates, with accompanying Letter. 
press in English and French ; together with a quantity 
of Drawing-paper, for notes or sketching. Price 10s, 
bound. 
London: Bratn and Payne, 12, Paternoster Row, and 
of all Booksellers. 





D’ARBLAY,| 





N USIC at ONE-THIRD of the PRICE— 
Families, Amateurs, Professors, and Students, may 
inspect a Stock of upwards of 50,000 pieces 0° Modern, 


| Classical, Vocal, and Instrumental Music, and Elemen- 
| tary Werks, by the most esteemed British and Foreign 


Composers; Catalogued for instant reference, in good 
Coylition, at only 4d. in the shilling, at Ronrnson’s 
Music Warehouse, 71, Wardour Street, Soho. Town and 
Country Orders punctually executed. Music bought or 
taken in Exchange. Every description of new and fash- 
ionable Music supplied. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 1/. 5s 
I IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of DAVID 

4 HUME. From the Papers bequeathed by his Ne- 
phew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; and other Ori- 
ginal Sources. By Joun HILtt Burton, Esq. Advocate. 

Besides a large Collection of Unpublished Letters by 
Hume, this work contains Diaries, Extracts from Note- 
books, and other Original Papers ; including an Essay on 
the Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, Letters from Hume's 
Eminent Contemporaries—Gibbon, Adam Smith, Blair, 
Smollett, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, Diderot, &c. 

“ This is a welcome book, and a worthy addition tothe 
stores of Biographical Literature.”—F.raminer. 

“So extensive a choice of materials has produced a1 
ample Life of Hume, and a fair and judicious one.”— 
Spectator. 

“ We rejoice to see the entire treasure (Tume’s Let- 
ters) produced in a manner so highly creditable to all 
concerned.” — Literary Gazette. 

“ A work which must at once take a high rank among 
the many valuable publications of the same [permanent] 
class.”—Daily News. 

* These volumes must ever hold a high rank in the his 
tory of English philosophy.”—Athenwum. 

WILLiaM Tarr, Printer and Publisher, Edinburgh; 
StmpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. London; CUMMING 
Fercuson, Dublin. 
; Se —— 

DR. ROBERT J. CULVERWELL’S GUIDE TO 

HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 
(300 pages, pocket volume,) price ls.: by post, Is. 6d. 
JHaT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID ; 
with Dict Tables for all Complaints. 

By R. J. Cotvexwet, M.D., M.R.C.S. L.A.C. ke. — 

ConTENTs : How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil 
feelings, a good night's rest, a clear head, and a contented 
mind. By an observance of the instructions herein con- 
tained, the feeble, the nervously delicate, even to the 
most shattered constitution, may acquire the greatest 
amount of physical happiness, and reach in health the full 
period of life allotted to man. 

To be had of SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row, and all 
Booksellers: or direct from the Author, 10, Argyll 
Place, Regent Street ; who may be advised with on these 
matters daily till 3 ; evenings 7 till 9. a 

: inte sepu Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
me pg hema Fa at the office of Rosert 
Paturx and Josern Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Crayton, at 9, Wel 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Satvuapar, 12th Serremper 1946. 
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